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Ve beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


% That General Botha had a sincere desire for peace is 
scarcely proved by the publication of the official corre- 
spondence. In answer to a verbal message from Lord 
Kitchener General Botha sent a letter by his wife 
suggesting a meeting place. They met on 28 February. 
At first Botha held out for some kind of independence 
but when this was dropped ten points were discussed, 
on most of which General Botha seemed to be satisfied 
with Lord Kitchener’s replies. He was told that Crown 
Colony administration was to be followed by repre- 
sentative government; Boers were to be allowed to 
possess a rifle by a licence and on registration; the 
Dutch and English languages would have equal rights ; 
the franchise was not to be given to Kaffirs till after 
representative government had been granted ; prisoners 
of war were to be brought back; church property 
and public trusts were to be respected. On all these 
points and some smaller ones Mr. Chamberlain sub- 
stantially reaffirmed the conditions suggested by Lord 
Kitchener. While refusing to take over the debts of 
the Republic Mr. Chamberlain said he would reserve 
41,000,000 for repaying farmers of the two Republics 
for requisitioned goods, and he went beyond Lord 
Kitchener in promising ultimately the privilege of self- 
government, and he further promised to consider the 
possibility of assisting by loan all farmers who took 
the oath of allegiance. As to the rebels, if they should 
choose to return to their colonies, they would be liable 
to the special laws passed to meet the circumstances 
arising out of the war. After receiving this answer 
Botha at once replied, in spite of his attitude during the 
interview with Lord Kitchener, that he did not ‘‘ feel dis- 
posed to recommend that the terms of the said letter 
shall have the earnest consideration of my Government.” 


From six different districts of South Africa come 
accounts of little vexatious engagements by which life 
is frittered away without the excuse of even temporary 
advantage to the Boers. General Philip Botha was killed 
at Doornberg ; a farm was raided west of Pretoria; 
General Campbell has had some hard fighting on his 
way to Vrede, which has now been evacuated; a small 
engagement in which the fifth battery distinguished 


‘ 


itself has been fought in the Cape; raiding parties 
have been checked at the north of Jansenville and 
Thaba'Nchu is said to be again the scene of operations. 
Nowhere are there signs of organised resistance, and 
most of the Cape commandos have been disbanded. The 
only prospect of approaching peace lies in the continuous 
leakage of men from each of the scattered troops. 


Lord Lansdowne relieved great anxiety when he in- 
formed the House of Lords on Thursday afternoon that 
Count Lamsdorff through our Ambassador had proposed 
in ‘‘ very moderate and statesmanlike terms ” to reserve 
‘*the whole title and proprietary right” of the siding 
for examination between the two Governments, each 
country withdrawing its troops. But although any 
immediate crisis has been avoided the news or 
reports of the week have shown the European con- 
cert to be in a delicate state. It is doubtful whether 
the Chinese Government is really opposed to the Man- 
churian agreement and whether it is not acting in 
collusion with Russia by using it as a means of break- 
ing up the concert which is equally obnoxious to both. 
Over the questions of the indemnities and the punish- 
ment of the numerous provincial officials, who contrived 
or connived at the murders of Europeans, there is hope- 
less entanglement. Russia has positively refused to 
concur in the punishments, and the United States as 
usual have joined her. What has become clearer than 
ever is that Russia is acting on behalf of China against 
all the other Powers for a quid pro quo secured to her 
by secret agreements, as has been suspected for several 
years. 


Great Britain, the United States and Japan are said 
by the ‘‘ Times” Peking correspondent, on the authority 
of Prince Ching and of officials receiving communica- 
tions from S. Petersburg, to have made representations 
to Russia which have resulted in considerable modifica- 
tions of the Manchurian agreement now being nego- 
tiated. A ‘‘ Manchurian” agreement, which contem- 
plated placing Mongolia and Turkestan under the like 
complete control by Russia as would be the case it. 
Manchuria under the terms of the agreement as already 
known, had not been expected. If this had been 
seriously intended there is some limit, it appears, even 
to the audacity of Russia, for we are now told that she 
abandons these proposed exclusive rights as far as 
Mongolia and Turkestan are concerned. So long as it 
remains clear that in regard to Manchuria proper the 
terms already published remain to all intents and 
purposes what they were, we do not see much cause for 
magnifying the triumph of a diplomacy which has had 
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no effect in mitigating the claims to Manchuria, being 
the very claims to which the objections of the Powers 
mentioned related. 


These negotiations have brought the Anglo-German 
agreement into much discussion in Germany, and it is 
evident from several speeches made by Count von 
Biilow during the week that Germany desires to deny 
its application to Russia’s proceedings in Manchuria, and 
assumes as beyond dispute that this was also the view 
of Great Britain at its inception, and that no other view 
can possibly be held by her. The intention not to be 
led into hostility towards Russia by events in Manchuria 
was also emphasised by a speech of Prince Bismarck 
who expressed German Conservative feeling against 
Chinese complications being allowed to involve Germany 
with Russia. If any direct and intended menace to 
India by Russia from the side of Mongolia and Turkestan 
has been frustrated by the withdrawal of the above- 
mentioned clause in the Manchurian agreement, and the 
attitude of the British Government in regard to British 
interests in Manchuria proper remains as undeclared as 
ever, the power whose political interests are menaced 
by Russian occupation of Manchuria more directly than 
any other seems to be conscious that the time has 
come for declaring herself. Japan is determined that 
the encroachments in Manchuria, if and when they 
threaten her present position or her prospects in Korea, 
must be met by positive action on her part and there 
is significance in the telegram said to have come from 
Tokio to Shanghai, that all the Russian warships off 
the coast of Japan have sailed for Korea, and that a 
Japanese squadron is also mobilising for immediate 
departure to the Korean coast. 


We do not believe that the failure of the Botha nego- 
tiations had anything to do with the Tientsin difficulty, 
much of which has been invented by newspaper corre- 
spondents. Itis difficult to condemn in language of 
conventional restraint the action of certain newspapers in 
handling this delicate affair. Highly coloured descrip- 
tions of imaginary events, or, more dangerous still, 
malicious distortions of facts, were cabled and eagerly 
copied by journals that a few years ago would have 
starved rather than fed on such garbage. The sole 
object of the headline and the leader is to excite alarm 
and stir up hatred between nations. Happily the states- 
men who guide the destinies of Russia and Great 
Britain pay no more heed tc the panicmongers of the 
press than they do to the birds of the air. It is melan- 
choly to think that the ‘‘ Times” should have sunk to 
the reproduction of the mendacious and mischievous 
telegrams of the ‘‘ New York Herald.” We know what 
Yankee journalism is, and we should have thought that 
the ‘‘ Times” had learnt a lesson from the ‘ Daily 
Mail” description of the Peking massacres. 


The Agents-General for the Australian States of the 
Commonwealth in their telegram wishing God-speed 
to the Duke and Duchess described the visit as epoch- 
making; and in its historical bearing the journey of the 
Heir-Apparent to Australia may well be regarded as 
constituting an epoch in British history; at the same 
time the accompaniments of the voyage constitute as it 
were a summing up of the prosperity of the epoch that is 
concluding. On Wednesday after one of the worst gales 
experienced at Gibraltar for many years the ‘‘ Ophir ” 
completed the first stage of her journey and the recep- 
tion at the mouth of the Mediterranean may be taken 
as typical of the welcomes tocome. Seventeen English 
ships of war were drawn up to do honour to the Duke 
and Duchess. It was their expressed wish to set foot 
only on English soil in the course of their journey, so 
that the world may look upon the succession of great 
ships and the enthusiastic welcomes at the different 
halting places as not only marking the personal loyalty 
to the throne but as bearing witness to the solidity of 
fact and feeling through an Empire that literally circles 
the globe. As the new epoch begins, a British ship can 
sail round the world nor ever be distant more than two 
thousand miles from a British coaling station. 


The Indian Budget, of which a summary has been 
received, may be taken as thoroughly satisfactory in 
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The balance for the financial year end- 
ing with this month is as much as £1,640,000, in spite 
of underestimated expenditure on the famine. The 
result is largely due to the cost of the maintenance of 
the troops now serving in China and India being trans- 
ferred to the English account. But almost all the 
sources of revenue have yielded more than their esti- 
mated amount and there has also been a reduction of 
£124,000 in the expenditure of the civil departments. 
For the coming year a surplus of £691,000 is esti- 
mated ; and Indian Finance Ministers are by precedent 
indisposed to be too sanguine. This estimated balance 
is obtained in the face of considerable increases in ex- 
penditure. It is feared that there will be continued 
need of famine relief in West India and we are glad to 
see that the native army is to be largely re-armed. 
These two items alone will mean an increase of five 
millions, and yet a surplus is expected. 


both divisions. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster’s past criticism must have 
recurred to all who heard him when he pleaded 
without providing figures that the arrears of work 
had been grossly exaggerated by the press. The 
figures with which he dealt had already been published 
in Lord Selborne’s Memorandum and have been dis- 
cussed. Owing to the extent of the reforms with 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster dealt, many of his sanguine 
statements must for the moment be taken on trust. He 
was hopeful that the reorganised Naval Reserve would 
provide adequate numbers; he gave the pleasing 
assurance that arrears in respect of coaling stations all 
over the world were being rapidly made up; he left the 
matter of the Belleville boiler much where it was and 
postponed the consideration of that most important 
point, the future of the Engineers. The manning of the 
coal stations, a duty which certainly should not devolve 
upon the navy, is a subject which ought to be treated 
as a matter of national defence generally. 


When Mr. Markham, the Member for the Mansfield 
Division, made his maiden speech at the beginning of 
the new Parliament, we thought, with a good many 
other people, that the General Election had washed up 
at least one man who knew about South Africa, and 
would be an acquisition to the House. We were mis- 
taken. A first success seems to have turned a not too 
strong head. The scurrilous clowning of Mr. Markham 
on Tuesday night convinces us that he is merely one of 
the brigade of Forcible-Feebles, the violence of whose 
language is in the inverse ratio of the strength of their 
understanding. The only object of Mr. Markham’s ex- 
hibition seems to have been the denunciation of Messrs. 
Wernher Beit as ‘‘a gang of common thieves and 
swindlers.” We hold no brief for the firm in question. 
We merely repeat what every man with any knowledge 
of mining business would endorse, namely, that if all 
mines were as honestly and competently managed as 
those under the control of Messrs. Wernher Beit, it 
would be well for the public. The bare truth is that 
Messrs. Wernher Beit have done an enormous deal for 
the development of the mineral resources of the 
Transvaal. 


But what are Messrs. Wernher Beit to the House of 
Commons, or the House of Commons to Messrs. 
Wernher Beit? Merely this, that the vote in question 
was for the expenses of the Transvaal Concessions and 
Land Settlement Commission; that Mr. Loveday was 
a member of the Commission; and that Mr. Loveday 
was a director of two companies, the Pretoria Electric 
Lighting and Water Companies, in which the Messrs. 
Eckstein, who are Messrs. Wernher Beit, are largely 
interested. Mr. Markham declared that ‘‘he had 
nothing personally to say against Mr. Loveday ;” but 
the only possible point of his rambling tirade was the 
suggestion that Mr. Loveday was in the pocket of 
Messrs. Wernher Beit. When directly challenged by 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to say whether or no he charged 
Mr. Loveday with being ‘‘ under the improper influence 
of Messrs. Eckstein,” Mr. Markham coolly answered, 
‘*T will consider that,” and finally asked leave to with- 
draw his amendment lest it should be taken as a 
reflection on Mr. Lyttelton. We believe Mr. Loveday 
to be an honourable and capable man, whose experience 
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was most useful to the Commission, and who, as a 
matter of fact, induced the Volksraad to cancel the 
water concession. But Mr. Markham has done for 
himself in the House of Commons, which has no taste 
for pointless and random slander. 


Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Healy—who seem 
destined to act a good deal together—raised a point in 
the House last week that is significant enough. A 
man named Gardiner on the Dartrey estate in County 
Monaghan held a small farm and kept a public-house. 
At his death Lord Dartrey’s agent, a Mr. Leslie, served a 
notice of pre-emption. The Land Court could only fix 
the ‘‘ true value”—put at £150—whereas the goodwill 
of the holding and public-house would have been worth 
a much larger sum: and as a matter of fact the widow 
was paid #400. Nevertheless public opinion in the 
neighbourhood was hostile to this breach of the Ulster 
custom and it expressed itself in a decision of the 
magistrates at the licensing sessions. Mr. Leslie, the 
agent, applied for a renewal of the licence in his own 
name and it was refused. He appealed to the King’s 
Bench and got leave from the Excise Department to con- 
tinve the business of the public-house while the affair was 
sub judice. The King’s Bench supported the magistrates 
in refusing the licence. Their decision having been 
given, Mr. Leslie obtained from Dublin Castle an 
authorisation to go on selling until March when he 
could apply again for a renewal. This is, to say the 
least of it, a very high-handed proceeding on the Castle’s 
part—and it has in it much of danger. 


The scandal of the King’s anti-papal declaration, or 
rather of ‘‘ the language of indecent violence,” to quote 
Lord Salisbury, in which it is formulated, seems to be 
in a fair way of settlement. The reference of the whole 
matter to a joint committee of Lords and Commons is a 
wise proceeding, nor can exception reasonably be taken 
to the terms. The reference makes it plain that there 
can be no modification of the law as to the Protestant suc- 
cession, while it leaves open the whole matter of the form 
of words to be adopted, or perhaps it indirectly suggests 
that the language could advantageously be modified. 
This arrangement was facilitated by the graceful action 
of the Roman Catholic peers in waiving any claim to be 
represented on the committee. It is unfortunate that 
Lord Kinnaird should have thought fit to point a contrast 
to their attitude and violate the otherwise unruffled 
decorum of the Lords’ discussion by a speech as 
irrelevant as aggressive. By doing so he was merely 
playing into Roman hands. But if militant Protes- 
tantism can take a false step, it may be trusted to do 
so. The real solution of the declaration question 
would be to make it positive and not negative, simply 
affirming membership in the Church of England and 
loyalty to her formulas. It is an instance of the 
peculiar animosities that religion so often excites that 
the sincerely religious folk who so fiercely insist on 
this denunciation of ‘‘Romanism” do not ask for any 
declaration against Atheism Agnosticism or Deism. 
So long as a man is an anti-papist, they do not mind 
his being an anti-Christian. 


As the Government is not giving its corporate support 
to the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children Bill, 
and the Under Secretary does not, in expressing the 
views of his chief the Home Secretary, profess to ex- 
press his own, we may probably expect, when the Bill 
reaches the House of Lords, to hear another of those 
piquant speeches from Lord Salisbury against invading 
the liberty of the working-man. The speeches on the 
Bill were not necessary to prove that there is as much 
invasion of personal liberty when the working-man is 
prevented from sending any child ‘‘ apparently under 
sixteen” for liquor as when it is sought to prevent him 
from sending for his goods at any hour he chooses. 
But a majority for the second reading of 372 to 54 is a 
sufficient indication that both Unionists and Liberals 
are prepared to pay little attention to such a plea, 
even when Mr. Jesse Collings urges it, if some public 
object of expediency or morality is to be gained. That 
there is such an object in this case is indisputable ; 
but in carrying it out there should be at least so much 
courage and consistency as to inflict a penalty both on 
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the parent, or other person, and the publican ; otherwise 
there is the appearance of a crusade against the latter 
alone which is too common in temperance movements. 


Mr. Ritchie, at the United Club dinner, and Dr. 
Sykes, at the Royal Statistical Society, both declared 
that the housing question cannot be settled by private 
building enterprise. Dr. Sykes added that public action 
set a useful standard to private. Taking the two state- 
ments together they suggest the necessity for a central 
authority taking the whole matter in hand systemati- 
cally. Mr. Ritchie thinks the proposal to extend the 
time for the repayment of money borrowed by local 
authorities should be adopted. That should be done, 
and the Government should take the opportunity of 
thinking out to whom the money should be lent. It 
should not go in driblets to sporadic authorities, but to 
some central body that under the Government has an 
effective plan or plans to put forward which should be 
equal to the mischief to be remedied. Private enter- 
prise should be made to run side by side with the public 
action by its inclusion as a branch of it. In illustration 
of this we may refer to the numerous acts by which the 
Treasury has been enabled to lend money on easy terms 
to private landowners for agricultural improvements. 


We are glad to hear that the London and North- 
Western Railway Bill for this session is to be opposed 
on second reading in the House of Commons. Not 
that we have any special objection to the provisions of 
this particular Bill, but that the London and North- 
Western is a company which has shown itself very in- 
sensible to its duties in the matter of re-housing those 
whom its works and extensions displace. Only the 
other night Mr. Claude Hay called attention to their very 
unsatisfactory proceedings at Broad Street Buildings 
and elicited a very sympathetic reply from the President 
of the Board of Trade. It appears that this great com- 
pany practises the same subterfuge that was exposed 
in the case of the London School Board not long since. 
It is one of those ingenious pieces of trickery which 
from all time have made law of none effect and for 
which from all time we have had to thank the cunning 
of the smart attorney or solicitor. For its delinquen- 
cies under this head the London School Board was made 
by the Home Secretary to pay a smart price. The 
London and North-Western Railway should take warn- 
ing. Their sin, if proved, would not be as bad as that 
of the School Board, for they are avowedly a mere 
commercial company, while the School Board purports 
to be an example of manners. We observe that Mr. 
Macnamara has a Housing Bill on hand. It is interest- 
ing to note that this zeal for housing, grown so large at 
Westminster, never showed itself on the Victoria 
Embankment, when ‘‘the Board,” of which Mr. 
Macnamara is a great light and champion, was being 
shown up for contempt of its housing obligations. 


In the meantime the School Board Progressives have 
been guilty of a piece of sheer effrontery in voting 
£188 on additional prizes in their evening schools, 
when the very existence of these schools hangs on the 
mercy of the Board of Education pending the final 
decision of Rex v. Cockerton. As the law stands at 
present, they are not legal, but the Department in 
response to the petition of the School Board has 
allowed them to go on as at present until the case 
is decided on appeal. In such circumstances to add 
to the cost of these schools in mere superfluities is 
impudence. To call such a proceeding—buying gift 
books not for children but grown men and women—by 
the name of education is as childish as are most of the 
things done by the School Board for London. Prizes 
are not at all an admirable institution in children’s 
schools: in adults’ classes they are demoralising. But 
there it is; a class, a course, and a prize, that is just 
the Progressive idea of education: machinery, nothing 
but machinery. 


Every step should be welcomed that the Board ot 
Education takes to enable children to be taught other 
lessons than those of their cut-and-dried school books. 
In the rural schools some progress has been already made 
in providing the kind of education which stimulates the 
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observation and intellectual curiosity of children by bring- 
ing before them the facts of nature at first hand. For 
country children there is an additional practical object 
of creating in them an intelligent interest in the pur- 
suits and occupations of the country where they ought 
to live and find their work. The plan is still in its 
infancy, but experience has already enabled the Board 
to provide certain outline schemes of instruction which 
have now been issued for the help of teachers. They 
should be useful as models ; for teachers must find their 
chief difficulty in the very fact that text-books cannot 
be written for this kind of teaching, and are indeed 
intended to be excluded. The best of teachers in this 
department of new work will be glad of the hints and 
suggestions placed before them. 


Lord Rosebery’s address at the Mansion House on 
Thursday sounded much like a charity-sermon on behalf 
of the London School of Economics, which requires 
more funds in order to enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 
An institution could hardly have a better claim on the 
public. The best point in the speech was his insistence 
that commerce and politics should be studied together, 
‘** for half our foreign policy is commercial policy.” It 
was the steadfast recognition of this truth that made 
England great in the past, and certainly its importance 
does not tend to be less in the development of our 
imperial life. It may practically be said that to be a 
great man of commerce you must bea statesman, and to 
be a great statesman you must be a man of commerce. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney has once more called atten- 
tion—this time at the National Liberal Club—-to the 
familiar anomaly of our representative system, by which 
the party that loses the General Election may receive 
a larger total of votes than the party that wins. As at 
the popular game of Bridge, the winners of the rubber 
may score fewer points than their adversaries. And 
not only is this the fact, but the majority in the House 
of Commons is nearly always quite disproportionate to 
the balance of votes in the constituencies. Mr. 
Courtney points out that if the result of the election of 
1900 corresponded to the balance of electors the 
Government majority would be 16 instead of 134. 
Mr. Courtney wishes to devise some system of voting 
by which the majority in the House of Commons may 
stand in arithmetical proportion to the votes cast. For 
our own part we prefer an anomaly to parliamentary 
instability. In a country where most men are politi- 
cians, arithmetical proportion would merely produce a 
series of weak Governments with frequent elections. 
Above all things the system of voting must be simple 
and final. We do not undervalue Mr. Courtney ; but 
we do not desire to multiply him by Swiss or Tasmanian 
methods. 


Ridiculous as it sounds, the Stock Exchange during 
the past week has been at the mercy of the Tientsin 
correspondent of the ‘‘New York Herald,” whose 
imaginative cables were copied daily by the London 
papers. This enterprising person managed to work 
up quite a political scare, which sent everything 
down, Consols, American Rails, South and West 
African mines. On Thursday afternoon Lord Lans- 
downe pricked the bubble, and markets rebounded 
after official hours. On Friday everything was 
up, the strongest market being American Rails, 
where the lead was taken by Eries, Readings, and 
Northern Pacific Common. Erie Ordinary shares were 
made up last account at 29, and on Friday morning 
they stood at 35,\,, and are said to be going much 
higher, as the Erie road has as much traffic as it can 
carry, and only wants sustained rates and economy of 
administration to provide a dividend on its Common 
Stock. Kaffirs naturally fell on the announcement 
that Botha had refused terms, but the fall was not 
great, and on Friday they began to pick up, the idea 
being that the Boers are getting to the end of their 
resources. Prices in this market however will probably 
not rise much till after the next account, as Paris 
has given largely for ‘‘calls” for the end of March, 
and the jobbers will try to keep them down for a little. 
The West African market is strengthening ; and Home 
Rails continue weak. Consols close at 96. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


“Tse international significance of the Tientsin in- 
cident has probably been exaggerated, and not 
alone by scribblers competing for sensations ; any way, 
as a ground for disquietude, it is now happily closed. 
None the less there are features in the incident, notably 
the motive force behind its settlement, which inevitably 
suggest reflections. 

It has served to bring into unwelcome prominence the 
peculiar position towards each other of Russia and Eng- 
land in Asia. As such it illustrates the danger of allow- 
ing the settlement of these constantly recurring disputes 
to be decided by the exigencies of the moment—a 
danger upon which the SaturpAy Review has insisted 
on more than one occasion. Destiny has ordained that 
England and Russia should be brought into increasingly 
close relations in Asia : and the sooner we make up our 
minds as to the attitude which we are to assume 
towards our Asian neighbour the better for us and the 
better for the peace of the world. The broad con- 
ditions which govern these relations are sufficiently 
clear. England is a sea power, Russia is a land power. 
England is established in the south, Russia in the 
north, and between the respective territories of the 
two Powers lies a belt of disintegrated or effete popu- 
lations. Russia continuously expands her territory 
southwards, and thus lessens the space which inter- 
venes between her borders and the frontiers of India 
and Burmah. Geographically the territory of Russia 
in Asia with its ice-barred northern coast affords a 
natural base for the successful employment of land 
forces, and Russia by virtue of her vast armies is 
advancing southwards in Manchuria on the east and in 
Persia on the west. India, Burmah, and the Straits 
Settlements, projecting into the mild waters of 
the tropical ocean, offer equal opportunities for the 
effective exercise of British sea power in support of 
land forces employed in the defence of these territories 
against a northern invader. But England has no 
superfluous land forces to enable her to advance into 
the neutral zone, and she therefore remains stationary 
in the south. Itis true that she has obtained a foothold 
upon the coast of China, but she has expressly dis- 
claimed any intention of acquiring fresh territories in 
this region. 

In these circumstances what is England's policy to 
be? Are we to look upon Russia as a co-partner in 
the work of spreading Western civilisation among the 
semi-civilised or effete populations of Central Asia, or 
are we to regard her as a stealthy and malignant foe, 
whose every step in advance is a calculated move in a 
deliberate plan of attack upon our Indian Empire? 
The policy which England should adopt depends upon 
the answer which we give to these questions. Put 
shortly, Russia must be regarded either as a Power 
already engaged in an attack on India, and as such to 
be resisted at once by methods as strenuous as her 
own, or as a friend, engaged like ourselves in the 
honourable task of spreading civilisation, to whom the 
right hand of fellowship can be extended. Until we 
have adopted one or other of these alternatives it is 
impossible to frame a definite and consistent policy. 
If we adopt the first it is our clear duty to oppose 
Russia at every point where she threatens to advance. 
But before we adopt this view, and frame our policy 
in accordance with it, it is necessary that we should 
calculate what force is required to ensure an effective 
resistance and prepare accordingly. If on the other 
hand we adopt the second alternative we must confine 
our preparations to the defence of the land frontier of 
India and Burmah, and openly proclaim to Russia that 
she is free to occupy the intervening territories, with 
the exception of those countries where the presence of 
a Russian force would be a direct menace to British 
interests. To be precise we should let Manchuria go, 
but resist any attempt to advance into the Yang-tse basin 
and along the Chinese coast south of Manchuria, white 
on the west we should hold the Persian coast and so 
keep open the path for an Anglo-German railway to 
India ; and northward in Turkestan and Mongolia we 
should maintain a neutral sphere beyond the Himalayan 
barrier which is to India what the Alps are to Italy. 
These, with the exception of the last, are all points of 
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resistance where England’s supremacy at sea would 
enable her to operate effectively with the land forces at 
her command. 

Up to the present we have had no policy, because we 
have been unable to decide whether Russia in Asia 
should be treated as a friend or a foe. In consequence 
of this fatal lack of any guiding principle we have 
hitherto alternated between churlish resistance and 
timid concession. Or, to put it more exactly, we have 
offered a diplomatic resistance on every occasion, and 
then yielded so soon as we found that Russia could 
command the immediate employment of military forces, 
whereas we had none at hand. It is obvious that this 
course—the course which has been adopted until the 
Tientsin incident by the present Government and its 
predecessor—is one which involves a maximum of 
friction with a minimum of effective resistance. It 
is against the continuance of this course that we 
emphatically protest. By offering this futile resistance 
we not only embitter our opponent but we lose prestige 
in the eyes of the world. We have neither inflicted 
any check upon the advance of Russia by our opposi- 
tion, nor have we gained any good will by our eventual 
concessions. There have been occasions where cir- 
cumstances would have justified a strenuous resistance. 
At Port Arthur China would have refused the Russian 
demands, if England, or indeed any other European 
Power, would have promised material support. Now 
it is too late in the day to think of keeping the Russians 
out of Manchuria. The virtual conquest of Northern 
China by Russia is a fact accompli, whatever disclaimers 
may come from S. Petersburg. But this does not mean 
that we are to let the supposed Manchurian agreement 
stand. That convention contains clauses which England 
would be justified in resisting at all hazards. The esta- 
blishment of a Russian sphere of influence over Mongolia 
and Turkestan would be a direct menace to the safety of 
the Indian frontier. This part of the agreement, how- 
ever, is said to have been already abandoned in defer- 
ence to the protests made by England in conjunction 
with the United States and Japan. Assuming that this 
is true, what advantage is to be gained by continuing 
an outcry against arrangements which otherwise afford 
us no valid ground of complaint ? 

It would be far wiser frankly to recognise that there 
is no reason why England should resist the advance of 
Russia within the limits which we have indicated. But 
in so doing we should show her that we are determined 
to resist any advance beyond these limits. If our 
relations with Russia in Asia were moulded upon this 
policy the action of England in the Far East might be 
once more both dignified and strong. 


THE NAVY IN PARLIAMENT. 


IF the speech of Mr. Arnold-Forster in the House of 

Commons on the Navy Estimates lacked the elo- 
quence with which Mr. Goschen on such occasions 
managed to invest the subject, it had the merit of being 
a plain statement which all could understand. It is 
easy to observe that the speaker, as counsel for a 
department he had often strongly criticised when in an 
irresponsible position, found difficulty in extenuating 
defects—some exceedingly serious—which our fleet un- 
doubtedly exhibits at the present time. We have not 
only the deplorable fact that a country, which justly 
prided itself six or eight years ago on being able to 
complete a first-class battleship in less than three years, 
has fallen back to a condition under which it seems 
impossible to get such a vessel into commission within 
four years of her being commenced, but must 
confess to the additional mortification of knowing 
that part of the delay is attributable to the folly of 
having fitted her with motive power, the principal por- 
tion of which is now considered unsuitable. Insufficient 
supply of armour does not alone account for delay in 
completion, nor the engineers’ strike in 1897 ; much of 
it can be traced to difficulties incurred in supplying a 
boiler, with which our shipbuilding firms were unac- 
quainted, as well as the special materials used in its 
construction. Boilers that do not break down, nor 
rapidly deteriorate, are no less essential to the effi- 
ciency of a modern warship than the guns with which 
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she fights, but we are in this painful position, that 
twenty-six of our newest vessels, either in commission 
or ready for the pennant, are equipped with a boiler 
which a Special Committee does not commend—to put 
it in the mildest form—while arrangements have been 
made to fit forty others, ordered or under con- 
struction, with the same generator.: “This is a 
most serious matter, and the country’ may well ask 
how such a condition of affairs has) come to 
pass. It is all very well for Mr. Arnold-Forster 
to say the Admiralty accept freely and frankly the 
report of the Committee, and intend to make retro- 
spectively the changes which it recommends without 
delaying the completion of ships; but we do not see 
how delay can be avoided. We have no more experi- 
ence of other large water-tube boilers than we had of 
the Belleville when it was adopted wholesale for 
our Navy. Therein lies the original mistake. The 
increase of pressure employed, and certain military 
advantages attaching to water-tube boilers, made 
it evident that some such change was at hand. 
The time had arrived to make cautious and tentative 
advances in this direction. The Belleville boiler 
had proved satisfactory in some large steamers of the 
French Mercantile Marine: it was worthy of a trial in 
our Navy. Its merits and demerits could have been 
ascertained by installing it in a battleship and two or 
three cruisers. The ‘‘ Powerful” and ‘‘ Terrible” are 
two vessels alike in all respects. If, instead of giving 
Belleville boilers to both, one had been fitted with the 
new and the other with the old boiler we could have 
had valuable comparative trials. By such an experi- 
ment we should probably have arrived earlier at the 
conclusion reached to-day by the Committee, without 
crippling temporarily more than a few vessels. No 
new gun is introduced into the Navy without protracted 
preliminary trials, and the Admiralty cannot be absolved 
from blame in not taking similar precautions as regards 
Belleville boilers. 

In alluding to the sixteen old ironclads which have at 
last been struck off the effective Jist, though no admiral 
could contemplate them ten years ago as a possible 
reinforcement of his squadron without dismay, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster used expressions which would lead his 
hearers to believe that all the vessels now remaining with 
muzzle-loading guns had also a powerful breech-loading 
armament by which they had become almost equal to 
modern constructions. This is far from the case, for the 
fleet still contains seventeen ironclads in which muzzle- 
loading ordnance forms the principal armament. 
How the addition of two 6-inch breech-loaders 
to the four old heavy guns of the ‘“ Ajax” 
and ‘‘ Agamemnon,” and of the eight 4-inch to the four 
eighty-ton guns of the ‘‘ Inflexible,” adds materially to 
their efficiency is difficult to comprehend. As to the 
‘* Dreadnought,” while her two inferior sisters, the 
‘* Devastation”’ and the ‘‘ Thunderer,” have been re- 
armed with powerful breechloader’, she is left with her 
old armament unsupported by any modern piece larger 
than a six-pounder. In France we find a systematic 
rearmament has taken place of all ironclads built about 
the same period with and even later than the 
‘‘Inflexible,” while Germany's extensive naval pro- 
gramme provides for the replacement of every ironclad 
on arriving at a certain age with a new vessel. We 
should adopt one or other of these policies but to 
imagine that distributing a breechloader here and 
there among what have been forcibly called death-traps 
will enable these ships to compete on even terms with 
thoroughly reconstructed battleships of the same date 
is an illusion which may some day lead to disaster. 

There is one matter upon which naval officers feel 
strongly, and that is the necessity for our principal 
squadrons being made complete in all essentials for 
war. By complete we mean supplied with an ade- 
quate number of cruisers, without which an admiral 
seeking the enemy would be groping in the dark. We 
may lament that our line-of-battle strength is not 
what it should be, and may demand a larger build- 
ing programme, but it is even more important to 
insist that what we have should be organised to 
meet effectively the conditions which an outbreak of 
hostilities would entail. To do so an admiral must 
have the services of vessels accustomed to work with 
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him and sufficient for all his requirements. At such a 
moment to place at his disposal a number of newly 
commissioned ships would add enormously to the 
work thrown on his shoulders, and some time would 
elapse before the new arrivals could efficiently perform 
their duties. It is notorious that the Channel and 
Mediterranean squadrons are deficient in cruisers and in 
the debate which will ensue on the Navy Estimates 
members should urge this point. How can admirals 
exercise their squadrons in peace-time if an important 
adjunct is wanting? Many cruisers are in reserve 
at the dockyards and the home ports are swarming 
with men. Wherein then lies the difficulty? Indeed 
as regards seamen we must, with an increase to 118;000 
of all ratings, have reached the maximum for a perma- 
nent peace establishment. It is nearly the number 
employed during the most active years of the old war 
and considerably in excess of the force of seamen 
marines and boys embodied during the Russian War. 
Experience has demonstrated that passing from a 
State of peace to one of war in former periods led 
to the peace effective being doubled within the 
year. We may therefore assume that a naval reserve 
of under 50,000 men at the present time would not 
fulfil our requirements. We are confronted by the 
difficulty that the Mercantile Marine which formerly 
provided such a large contingent of seamen in time of 
war can no longer do so; partly owing to the different 
conditions of steamship navigation, and partly to the 
fact that foreigners so largely prevail in that service. 
Hence the Navy is beginning to seek its reserve within 
its own ranks by offering inducements to men who 
have completed their first term of service to join such a 
force, the obligations cf which are not sufficiently 
Onerous to prevent their entering civil employment. 
In the meantime, as Mr. Gerald Balfour pointed out at 
the dinner of the Shipping Chamber on Wednesday, 
the country should consider what steps are necessary 
to rehabilitate the Mercantile Marine as a calling for 
British boys so that the present reproach may be 
removed and an ancient industry be preserved. 
Though much remains to be done to make the Navy 
efficient in all respects we believe Lord Selborne will 
allow no considerations to stand in the way of its 
progress towards that desired end. 


PERSECUTION IN PARIS. 


ig the French Chamber amid profound popular in- 
difference the Bill for the spoliation of the religious 
Orders is moving slowly towards its translation into law. 
When we criticised the Premier’s speech at Toulouse, 
we pointed out the nature of the Bills which his 
Government would have to present to the Chamber in 
order to make good his forecast of their programme. 
An analysis of the measure itself and of the debate has 
only tended to confirm our original view that the alleged 
danger to the State has been merely a cloak to conceal 
an attack upon religion all along the line. The game 
of the Government is now clear as day. It is to unite 
all sections of its supporters on the one basis they have 
in common, enmity to the Church. We have had no 
demonstration in the debate of any real dangers to the 
existing régime that can be proved to flow from the 
machinations of any religious order. As we before 
pointed out, if it could be proved that any particular 
order or orders had been employing their members or 
funds to promulgate sedition, the Government in self- 
getence might reasonably order their dissolution and 
confiscation of their funds. But we have had 
nothing of the kind. The supporters of the measure 
have talked much about mortmain and the criminal 
tendencies of religious vows but beyond such vague 
declamations we have found few or no arguments. 
According to the provisions which have already 
received the sanction of the Chamber ‘‘ every agreement 
to form an association of persons, with a view to an 
illicit object, hostile to the laws, to the national unity 
or to the Republican form of government is null and 
void.” Now in the case of a law everything depends 
on its interpretations and it is unfortunately only too 
easy to forecast the interpretation likely to be given to 
a claim such as this. A tribunal, if it will, can see 
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constructive treason everywhere and, when an associa- 
tion has been dissolved under this clause, whose aid 
can be invoked at any time by the public prosecutor, 
those who try to continue the work of the society or 
reconstitute it are subject to fines of £200 or one 
year’s imprisonment. By this means all religious 
societies in France are put at the mercy of a hostile 
magistrate, for ‘‘ hostility to the Republic” may be 
discovered without any profound discrimination, if the 
desire to find it be present. 

The fictitious impartiality which the Bill originally 
bore upon its face has already disappeared. In com- 
menting upon the original proposal the SaTurpDAy 
REVIEW pointed out that such a law might be turned at 
any time against any possible antagonist by an un- 
scrupulous administration. We have been filled with 
wonder from the first that the Socialist party should 
have joined hands with the parliamentary Republic to 
combat institutions which are in their very nature made 
to be their allies. But, having gone so far hand in 
hand with the Republicans, the Socialists in the 
Chamber were hardly so blind that they could not see 
that a grave danger for themselves was lurking in the 
vague and indeterminate definition given by the Bill to 
the word ‘“‘association” in Clause I. M. Groussier 
therefore proposed an amendment to the following 
effect : ‘* Associations of individuals can be formed freely 
without authorisation or declaration beforehand, 
but they shall enjoy no recognised legal capacity unless 
they conform to the provisions of Clause IV.” This 
amendment, had it been carried as it stood, would have 
defeated the whole object of the Bill. There was 
nothing in it which the staunchest Liberal could object 
to, and it received the support of M. Ribot. In fact it 
merely declared the law as it now stands in France. 
Societies may be formed for any purpose, not illegal, 
but, if they desire to enjoy certain privileges, they 
must make a declaration of their existence and objects 
and demand a legal authorisation under which they 
will enjoy those privileges. Now the unauthorised 
associations in France include the great religious Orders. 
It is against these orders that the Government is in reality 
proceeding and above all against the teaching Orders 
The Bill would prescribe therefore that all associations 
other than those formed for purposes of private gain 
(delicious exception!) are under an obligation to make 
a declaration of their existence and to demand authorisa- 
tion, which of course will be refused. M. Groussier’s 
amendment therefore landed the Government in a most 
awkward predicament. They could not alienate the 
Socialist vote, but they had to accept the further amend- 
ment of another Socialist M. Fourniére, who proposed 
to omit a few words which at once relieved 
his colleagues from their not unnatural apprehen- 
sions and made clear to the world at large the 
true object of the Government stripped of all the 
disguises which before had given a semblance of 
decency to their proceedings. M. Groussier’s amend- 
ment as amended by M. Fourniére now runs “‘ Associa- 
tions of individuals can be formed freely, except 
religious associations,” &c. We do not imagine that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau will feel grateful to his 
suspicious supporters for their determination that he 
shall thus be compelled to say what he means. True, 
we all knew well enough beforehand what the object 
of the law was, but it will certainly not gain the 
approbation of fair-minded men any the more because 
it now bears on its face, in its very first clause, this 
brazen declaration of the purpose of its existence. It 
is to legalise the formation of all associations other 
than those which have for their aim the propagation of 
the Christian Faith, the instruction of the young in its. 
principles, and the tending of the sick and needy by 
professed Christians. 

In order that none may escape by Article XI. it is 
expressly laid down that no association whose members 
are to live in common can be formed without legal 
authorisation and all those who persist in existing will 
find themselves subject to the most savage penalties. 
in person and property. According to their share in 
the transactions involved in the formation of such 
religious societies individuals may become subject to 
fines ranging from 16 francs to 5,000 francs or terms of 
imprisonment ranging from six days to one year and 
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every person who shall allow dissolved congregations 
to meet on his premises will find himself liable to 
similar punishments. As to property, all that cannot 
be proved to belong to members of the dissolved society, 
or to donors or their heirs, is to pass to the State and 
to be employed for the purpose of old-age pensions. 

Such are the provisions of the Bill as it at present 
stands, which unfortunately there seems little prospect 
of either the Chamber or the Senate altering to any 
appreciable extent. To Englishmen of all parties it 
recalls nothing but vague historical memories. It has 
in it the flavour of the Schism and Test Acts, or even of 
Elizabethan persecutions, and Elizabeth could have 
given excellent reasons for her proceedings which M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have entirely 
failed to do. ‘‘Ne quid Respublica damni capiat” is 
ever the mot d’ordre of persecutors and can only 
be admitted for cogent reasons backed by a mass 
of concrete facts. These in the present case have 
not been presented. If the regulation and not 
the destruction of religion were sought for, it might 
be effected by the Government acting in  con- 
cert with the ecclesiastical authorities, as indeed it 
is morally bound to do under the Concordat. All who 
understand the condition of things in the Gallican 
Church are well aware that most of the Bishops would 
in this matter be found by no means obdurate to the 
representations of the State. The cry of danger to the 
State arising from vast masses of property in Mort- 
main is perhaps that most likely to appeal to English 
prejudices but a glance at the facts will soon dispel a 
cloud of verbiage that has only been raised to obscure 
the issue. The charge of infringing the policy of the 
State in the matter of Mortmain is in reality only true 
of the religious associations already authorised because 
they can hold land like other public bodies, namely like 
the public schools in France which hold an enormous 
quantity of real estate. As for the unauthorised Orders, 
and especially those devoted to teaching at whom the 
Government is especially aiming, they hold no land in 
what is properly termed Mortmain. They can and do 
alienate their real property, they pledge it for advances, 
they can sell it to pay their debts. As these are the 
only associations which will be affected by the new law 
or against whom it is likely to be set in motion it is 
slightly ridiculous to parade the dangers of Mortmain 
as a reason for passing it. 

The nature of the law is clearly perceived even by 
those who are strongest in their support and efforts 
have been made, some of them successful, to obviate the 
danger which may arise in the future of its application 
against societies purely political. The public at pre- 
sent remain indifferent because they believe that the 
law will never be actively put in force. If a serious 
campaign should be inaugurated against any of the 
great teaching or charitable Orders, we may have a 
renewal of the disturbances which followed on M. 
Ferry’s high-handed policy in 1880. In any case the 
Government have inaugurated a policy of hostility to 
the Church which cannot but have serious results for 
France. In order to consolidate a majority for the 
moment they are imperilling the influence of France 
abroad and the stability of order at home. In the near 
and the far East and in Africa the great preaching and 
teaching organisations have been and are the promoters 
of French influence and have taught native converts to 
look to the French Government as their protector. 
This will soon be so no longer. 


COMMERCE AND CHINESE. 


WE learn with gratification that complete provision 
has at last been made in London for teaching 
practical Chinese ; a question which Lord Rosebery 
should not have ignored in his speech at the Mansion 
House. We are on the eve of great changes in 
China; and one feature of the change will be the 
improvement of communication, the removal of ob- 


stacles to commerce and travel in the interior. The- 


need of being able to communicate freely with the 
natives will be greater in proportion as points of contact 
are multiplied. No one who has made even an “‘ up- 
country trip” within the limited area accessible from a 
Treaty Port will fail to realise the necessity of being 
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able to speak Chinese if misunderstandings are to be 
avoided in connexion with inland steam navigation, 
mining and railway construction. There is every like- 
lihood that civil, railway and mining engineers will soon 
find opportunities of employment in China. Can there 
be a doubt that men having some acquaintance with 
Chinese will be preferred? The staff of Consular 
officers in China is considerable and increasing. A 
knowledge of Chinese will be serviceable to young 
men entering the Colonial Service in Singapore 
and Hong Kong. It will be serviceable in India for 
officers employed on the frontiers of Yunnan and 
Thibet; and although the education may be better 
completed in China, a foundation may conveniently, 
and for many reasons wisely, be laid in London if 
proper facilities exist. The kernel of those facilities is 
the native teacher. There are already at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Liverpool, and King’s College, London, 
Chinese Chairs and professors—some ot the latter of 
high repute ; but the nature of their teaching is neces- 
sarily literary and academic. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that, at either of those centres—how excellent 
soever the instruction afforded in the field of literature 
and research—any attempt would be made to teach the 
speaking or writing of Chinese. The scheme with 
which we are concerned supplies the prime necessity for 
that purpose—the vital element, in fact, of general 
efficiency—in the personality of the native scholar. 

Everyone at all acquainted with the subject is aware 
that a proper knowledge of Chinese can only be 
acquired from a native of the country. The Russians 
recognised this, years ago, when they established their 
Chinese Chair at S. Petersburg and attached to it 
Chinese teachers. Russian students, fresh from the 
course there, have arrived in China fitted to speak with 
the people and to hold their own. Paris followed suit. 
Berlin adopted a similar course and had, according to 
recent statistics, twenty-seven students of Chinese 
under instruction. These Chairs are liberally endowed 
by their respective Governments and receive every 
encouragement. In England alone among the four 
nations chiefly concerned has the practical study of 
Chinese been neglected, although we hear from all 
sides how our predominant interests are being in- 
vaded. There are, in China, a fair number of 
German merchants able to speak, write and read 
the language; and that knowledge enables them to 
open up new branches of commerce at places, and 
under conditions, where one ignorant of the lan- 
guage would hardly succeed—or, indeed, venture the 
attempt. The China Association Scheme offers the 
opportunity of getting rid of this handicap. It enables 
the British boy who looks forward to a career in 
China to pass, if he has the necessary capacity and 
application, through every grade of Chinese study ; 
while to the general learner, or to the sinologue pure 
and simple, it offers efficient assistance in work and 
research such as cannot otherwise be obtained nearer 
than Paris, Berlin, or S. Petersburg. For the Chinese 
teachers who have been engaged are not teachers, 
as teachers ordinarily go, but graduates of standing 
who have been induced to accept the position de- 
liberately by the prospect of being concerned in 
founding a new School under the auspices of the 
chief teaching institution in the chief commercial 
city of the world. For the promoters of this scheme 
have had before them the hope that their attempt to 
supply a notable scholastic want would be welcomed 
by the University of London, and encouraged by the 
award of a Professorship and a locus in the éclat of 
which the teachers consider that they would measurably 
share. The experiment has of necessity been costly, 
involving as it has done a journey to China to select 
teachers who had to be engaged and brought to this 
country for a term ; but funds have been liberally sub- 
scribed for the purpose: a moderate endowment is 
already promised for the Chair, and it is anticipated 
that additions will be forthcoming. The scheme is pre- 
sented en bloc, and in working order, with ten pupils 
already attached. Nothing is asked but quarters and’ 
honorary distinction. We canrmot doubt that the 
governing body of the University will readily do its 
part in according the measure of encouragement that is | 
sought. 
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ASPECTS OF SEVILLE. 
I. 


HERE are seven hundred streets in Seville, and 
there is hardly a street which has not some 
personal character of its own, or which does not add 
one more line to the elaborate arabesque of the city. 
One of my favourite aspects, for it is an aspect from 
which Seville looks most Eastern, is at just that point 
of the Paseo de Catalina de Rivera where it is joined by 
the Calle San Fernando. One sees the battlemented 
outer walls of the Alcazar, with its low, square towers, 
the Giralda, the brown turrets of two or three churches, 
and then nothing but white walls and brown roofs, 
with a few bare branches rising here and there 
delicately against the sky, between the sharp, irregular 
outlines of the houses, all outlined in bright white. 
One can fancy a whole Kremlin or Hradshin clustered 
inside that low, white, battlemented wall; outside 
which the dreary Paseo, and the dim green of the 
Prado San Sebastian, seem to be already the country. 

And it is from this point of view, too, as one turns 
homewards from the river-side, that evening seems to 
come on most delicately : those sunsets of blue and 
rose and gold, as the sun goes down across the 
Guadalquivir, and that rosy flush which encircles all 
Seville after the sun has gone down, as if the city lay 
in the hollow of a great shell, tinged with rose at the 
edges. It is at just this hour that Triana looks its 
best, heaped somewhat irregularly on the other bank, 
in a long, white and pink line, above the brown slime ; 
and from the Triana bridge, always crowded with lean, 
beaten horses, dragging too heavy loads, and lines of 
white donkeys with panniers, nodding their jingling 
heads, as they wander along by themselves, one sees 
the whole river, and the Moorish Tower of Gold, and 
the crowded masts, changing colour as the light 
changes moment by .noment. 

The streets of Seville are narrow, for shade in the 
summer and warmth in the winter, and many of them, 
like the central Calle Sierpes, with its shops, and clubs, 
and cafés, a street of windows, are closed to wheels. 
Every house has its balconies, and the older ones their 
barred windows on the ground floor; and every house 
has its patio, that divine invention of the Moors, meant, 
certainly, for a summer city, and meant, as one sees it 
in Morocco, for houses without windows, 1n which all 
the light comes from the open roof, above an inner 
court. The Spaniards have both patios and windows, 
for summer and winter, in their wise, characteristic 
passion for light. All the doors, leading to the patio, 
are of open iron-work, no two doors alike, in their 
surprisingly varied, and often exquisite, arabesques of 
pattern. This throwing open of one’s house to the 
street, yet with an iron door, always closed, setting a 
boundary to the feet if not to the eyes, seems to me 
again characteristic of these natural, not self-conscious 
people, who seem often so careless of their own dignity 
and liberty, and are so well able to preserve them. 

Seville lights up for a feast-day as a face lights up 
with a smile. The night before the great feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, I went into the streets to find 
the whole place transformed, glittering. Crimson, or 
white and blue, cloths were thrown over balconies, 
rows of lamps and candles burned above them, and 
between the lights eager faces leaned over, looking 
down at the eager faces looking up at them. The 
public squares were brilliant with lights, and the whole 
city became suddenly filled with people, passing to and 
fro in the Sierpes, and along the streets of shops, 
which I hardly recognised, so brilliantly lighted were 
all the windows. The transformation seemed to have 
been done in a minute, and here was the true Seville, 
idle, eager, brilliant, moving gaily, making the most of 
the — on the Church’s terms of felicity for the other 
world. 


Il. 


A significant quality of the Andalusians is the pro- 
found sericusness which they retain even when they 
abandon themselves to the most violent emotions. It 
is the true sensuality, the only way of getting the ut- 
most out of one’s sensations; as gaiety, or a facile 
voluptuousness, never can. The Spanish nature is 
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sombre and humorous, ready to be startled into vivid 
life by a strong appeal: love, hate, cruelty, the dance, 
the bull-fight, whatever is elemental, or touches the 
elemental passions. Seeing Seville as I did in winter, I 
could not see the people under their strongest, most 
characteristic, intoxication, the bull-fight ; but I had the 
opportunity, whenever I went into the street, and sawa 
horse dragging a burden, of seeing how natural to them 
is that cruelty which is a large part of the attraction of 
bull-fighting. And their delight in violent sensations, 
sensations which seem to others not quite natural, partly 
perverse, partly cruel, as inthe typical emotion of the bull- 
fight, is seen at Seville in the ‘‘ cuerpo de baile infantil ” 
which dances at the Café Suizo. These children of ten 
or eleven, who dance till midnight, learned in all the 
contortions of the gipsy dances, which they dance with 
a queer kind of innocence, all the more thorough in its 
partly unconscious method, and whorun about in front, 
sitting on men’s knees in their tawdry finery, smiling 
out of their little painted faces with an excited weari- 
ness ; is there not a cruelty to them, also, in the surely 
perverse sentiment which requires their aid in one’s own 
amusement ? I shall never forget one particular dance 
of two children. one of the most expressive gipsy dances, 
danced in trailing dresses, inside which, as inside some 
fantastic, close prison or cage, they hopped and leaped 
and writhed, like puppets or living tops, to the 
stupefying rattle of castanets; parodying the acts of 
desire, the coquetry of the senses, with an innocent 
knowingness, as if it were the most amusing, 
the most exciting, of games. One of them was 
a little, sallow, thin creature, with narrow eyes 
and an immense mouth, drawn almost painfully 
into a too eager smile; a grimacing Chinese 
mask of a child, almost in tears with nervous 
excitement, quivering all over with the exhausting 
energy of the dance. I went to see them, indeed, fre- 
quently, as I should have gone to see the bull-fights ; 
and with the same mental reservation. They reminded 
me of the horses. 

All Spanish dancing, and especially the dancing of 
the gipsies, in which it is seen in its most characteristic 
development, has a sexual origin, and expresses, as 
Eastern dancing does, but less crudely, the pantomime 
of physical desire. In the typical gipsy dance, as I 
saw it danced by a beautiful Gitana at Seville, there is 
something of mere gaminerie and something of the 
devil ; the automatic tramp, tramp of children and the 
lascivious pantomime ofa very learned art of love. Thus 
it has all the excitement of something both spontaneous 
and studied, of vice and a kind of naughty innocence, of 
the thoughtless gaiety of youth as well as the knowing 
humour of experience. For it is a dance full of humour, 
fuller of humour than of passion; passion indeed it 
mimics on the purely animal side, and with a sort of 
coldness even in its frenzy. It is capable of infinite 
variation ; it is a drama, but a drama improvised on a 
given theme; and it might go on indefinitely, for it is 
conditioned only by the pantomime, which we know to 
have wide limits. A motion more or less, and it be- 
comes obscene or innocent ; it is always on a doubtful 
verge, and thus gains its extraordinary fascination. 
I held my breath as I watched the gipsy in the Seville 
dancing-hall; I felt myself swaying unconsciously to 
the rhythm of her body, of her beckoning hands, of the 
glittering smile that came and went in her eyes. I 
seemed to be drawn into a shining whirlpool, in which 
I turned, turned, hearing the buzz of the water settling 
over my head. The guitar buzzed, buzzed, in a pranc- 
ing rhythm, the gipsy coiled about the floor, in her 
trailing dress, never so much as showing her ankles, 
with a rapidity concentrated upon itself; her hands 
beckoned, reached out, clutched, clutched delicately, 
lived to their finger-tips ; her body straightened, bent, 
the knees bent and straightened, the heels beat on the 
floor, carrying her backward and round; the toes 
pointed, paused, pointed, and the body drooped or rose 
into immobility, a smiling, significant pause of the 
whole body. Then the motion began again, more 
vivid, more restrained, as if teased by some unseen 
limits, as if turning upon itself in the vain desire of 
escape, as if caught in its own toils. 

A less elaborate, Jess perverse kind of dancing is to be 
seen in the cafés, in little pantomimic ballets, imitated 
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from French models, but done with a Spanish simplicity 
of emphasis. There is, in such things, a frank, devil- 
may-care indecency, part of a boisterous hilarity, which 
has all the air of an accidental improvisation, as indeed 
it often is; and that hilarity is tossed to and fro from 
stage to audience and from audience to stage, as if a 
crowd of lively people had become a little merry at the 
corner of a street. The Spanish (look at their comic 
papers !) are so explicit. It is not cold, or calculated, 
like that other, more significant, kind of dancing ; it is 
done with youth and delighted energy, and as among 
friends, and by people to whom a certain explicit kind 
of coarseness is natural. 


Ill. 


Seville is the one place in the world where dancing 
is a part of religion. The dancing of the Seises 
before the high altar, as I saw it at the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, to me, was not simply 
a curious thing, but a thing perfectly dignified, perfectly 
religious, without a suspicion of levity or indecorum. 
This consecration of the dance, this turning of a possible 
vice into a means of devotion, this bringing of the 
people’s art, the people’s passion, into the church, 
finding it a place there, is precisely one of those acts of 
divine worldly wisdom which the Catholic Church has 
so often practised, in her conquest of the world. And 
it is a quite logical development of that very elaborate 
pantomime, using the word in all seriousness, which 
the ceremonies of the Church really are, since all have 
their symbolical meaning, which they express by their 
gestures. Already we find in them every art but one: 
poetry (the very substance of the liturgy), oratory, 
music, both of voices and of instruments, sculpture, 
painting, all the decorative arts, costume, perfume, 
every art lending its service ; and now at last dancing 
finds its natural place there, in the one city of the world 
where its presence is most perfectly in keeping. 

ARTHUR SyMOons. 


THE OLD ZOO AND THE !NEW. 
II.—PuRGATORIO. 


i” its better moments the Zoological Society would 
seem to recognise the principle that in order to 
justify the keeping of wild animals in a state of 
captivity one must make them happy. Yet in saying 
‘so we but appeal ‘‘ from Philip drunk to Philip sover,” 
for if this principle, which we hold to be not only 
morally binding but sound also from the point of 
view of education and instruction, were to be laid 
down and enforced by the law, it would do away not 
only with happy families, travelling menageries and 
such-like demoralising influences, but also with much 
that obtains at the Society’s own gardens, superior and 
highly respectable as these may be held to be. It 
would, for iastance, do away with wapiti-deer and 
with mountain sheep and goats in confined mud-holes 
without rock or shrub: with a full-sized cheetah or 
hunting-leopard in something which gives one the im- 
pression that some piece of furniture—a wardrobe say 
—has been made into a cage; with servals, Egyptian 
cats, caracals, ocelots and even leopards in cages 
varying from 5 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet broad and 
3 feet 6 inches high to 10 feet by 3 and 7 feet high ; 
with a clouded tiger occupying a similar suite of apart- 
ments in the ‘‘Small Mammals’ House :”’ with a fine 
wild-cat in a sort of tube-like box with a wire front (a 
meat-safe we say again) 4 feet 8 inches long by 2 feet 
8 inches broad and 2 feet 4 inches high ; with an Aard- 
wolf in another one 5 feet 6 inches long by about 3 feet 
broad and high ; with jackals, large wolves and wild 
dogs in brick yards about the size of a kitchen area: 
with ring-tailed coatis (active and very arboreal 
creatures as large or larger than a full-grown tomcat) 
in tunnels of 6 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 3 inches and not 
5 feet high: with fairly large monkeys—one of them 
extremely arboreal, looking almost like a smaller 
prehensile-tailed gibbon—in boudoirs of 3 feet 8 inches 
by 1 foot 9 inches and about 6 feet high, having a single 
crooked stick nailed against the back by way of a 


‘forest: with bats and flying squirrels where they can 


neither fly nor glide : with raccoons and with pine- and 
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beech-martins in little stone dens 5 feet by 4 feet 
without tree or branch, absolutely bare so that they 
have no power of climbing whatever : with the poor, 
wretched polar bear or bears unless given a miniature 
lake : with other bears—some very large and some, as 
the little Malayan ones, very arboreal—in those same 
old cages which were thought so cruel for the lions 
and tigers, which are no less so for them and 
which, for the most part, have not even a wretched 
bare tree-trunk within them: with a miserable common 
hare (presented by a Miss Henrietta Holland; was 
it a pet? we wonder) for ever pressing itself timidly 


against the boundary of a country 5 feet long 
by 4 broad and seeming to say all the while 
‘* Well, I'd rather be hunted than kept here”: with a 


Cape jumping-hare which can cover 16 feet at a bound 
and has its small place boarded up to prevent its leaping 
itself to death at night against the bars: with kan- 
garoos which—as Mr. Aflalo observes—have had to 
give up leaping altogether and one of which has the 
long claw on each toe grown into a pair of spirally- 
twisted antelope horns so that it can hardly walk: with 
springboks and Indian gazelles upon plains as wide- 
spread as a small study and with antelopes of larger 
size—some indeed approaching to that of the koodoo— 
in expanses proportionately smaller; with eagles, owls, 
hawks and falcons in pens about the length and breadth 
of an ordinary umbrella: with penguins (if not with 
parrots) in parrot-cages: and with a great bustard 
progressing slowly and cautiously partly no doubt for 
the same reason as the kangaroos but probably also 
because he can only go on one leg the other being gan- 
grened. These and a number of similar cases the law, 
were it guided by that principle which we have sug- 
gested—by a principle, that is, of reason and humanity 
—would not for a moment tolerate. 

Let us dwell briefly on one or two of the above 
instances, but first we will say that the measurements 
(taken by ourselves) do not, in many cases, include a 
small shed or den at the back which we were unable to 
get at. These are in the kind of proportion to the 
larger domain that might be expected, but in the case of 
all the feline creatures mentioned there is nothing of 
the sort, with the exception of a box introduced into 
the tube of the wild-cat, as in a kind of clumsy imita- 
tion of the neat little within and within sets of Hindoo 
turnery. These, as we know, go up to a dozen or 
more. Here there are only three—the tube, the box, 
and the wild-cat—the fit, too, being not nearly so close. 
Now to begin with this very wild-cat, is it not a 
shameful, cruel, inhuman thing to keep such an animal 
in such a space? We know what our domestic cats 
are. During the day, indeed, they are quiet and often 
somnolent, but at night their activities begin and it is 
by many considered cruel to confine them then to the 
house. What would it be considered—what would it 
be—to keep them day and night, year out year in, ina 
barrel, a trough, a meat-safe? Yet a domestic cat, if 
one may judge both by appearance and likelihood, is a 
very mollusc, a thing of low vitality compared to this 
wild one. It is piteous to see it. It utters continuall: 
a sound between a moan and a snarl—a striking sound 
eloquent of fierce suffering—and seems devoured 
equally by rage and wretchedness. It spits fiercely at 
those who come near it, and presents, indeed, a 
lively picture of what one might imagine the suf- 
ferings of such an animal, so imprisoned, would 
be. Those who stop as they pass by it grin, jest 
sottishly, find it a savage beast, suppose it would like 
to get at them and so forth. You may wait there long 
—very long—before you hear a word said in pity or 
sympathy. Well may you see the kind of foundation 
upon which such abuses rest. So passes the weary day 
for this poor creature. What must its sensations at 
night be when all its nature prompts it to prowl, roam, 
seize its prey, seek its kind? Its life’s energies are 
tingling in those supple, nervous limbs. Better for it 
—and for a public daily brutalised by beholding it— 
were they as dead and pulseless as the wood and wire 
that so cruelly constrain them. But it may be said 
that such an animal is fed, eats with an appetite and 
keeps in health. Better, again we think, were it not so 


‘and, no doubt, the same reflection but applied to 


himself must have passed through the mind of many a 
B 
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human prisoner the instant after he had satisfied the 
imperative cravings of hunger. The Bastille prisoners 
were fed too and as they remained alive—too often 
for many years—we may assume that they kept in 
health also, Here, as we see, the same thing applies 
to man and beast in captivity and why should we 
settle it—as too many are inclined to do—that the 
parallelism goes no farther? Most of the elements 
which would produce suffering in the one are present 
in the other. The difference is of degree not of kind 
and the practical value of this difference of degree it is 
easy for us to over-estimate. Where the proportion 
between things is the same their amount and force 
must be practically so too. How real to the child 
are the pains as well as the pleasures of child- 
hood!—but we have not the space here farther 
to argue this question. Coming to authority and 
to actual observation, Darwin says: ‘‘ The lower 
animals, like man, manifestly feel pleasure and 
pain, happiness and misery” and again ‘animals 
manifestly enjoy excitement and suffer from ennui as 
may be seen with dogs and, according to Rengger, 
with monkeys.” This last may be well applied to the 
Society’s bricked-up wolves and jackals, the ancestors 
of our dogs. The sufferings of the poor wild-cat in its 
meat-safe are—‘‘ manifestly’? as Darwin says—of a 


_fiercer and more intense kind whilst others of the 
smaller felida undergoing a life-sentence more or less 
severe seem filled with a dull, sullen, morose despair 


just as many a man would be. As for the Aard-wolf— 
a relation, though a small one, of the Cape hunting-dog 
—confined as he is in a place originally intended for 
squirrels or perhaps mice, one might think that he had 
no room for any sensation—if it were not for the wild-cat. 

Turning to the monkeys—beings who not only feel 
ennui but have such a capacity for ‘‘ intense grief” 
that, as Brehmn tells us, ‘‘the loss of their young 
invariably caused the death of certain kinds” kept by 
him in confinement—what can be the sensations of 
those who, confined themselves in cages that a stout 
man would find it difficult to stand in, see their fellows 
playing and frisking about in much larger (albeit still 
very defective) ones just opposite? Is it the theory that 
these outcasts, through sympathy and an altruistic 
nature, feel a pleasure in the contemplation of privi- 
leges enjoyed by their friends beyond the pain of their 
own privations? If so, then ‘‘ods Darwin and 
evolution!” (as Bob Acres might say nowadays) how 
they must be catching us up! 

From the general scheme—if we may use the word— 
of the monkey-house (‘‘ if shape it could be called that 
shape had none”) these small side-cages or hanging- 
cupboards were meant only for the lemurs, active 
arboreal creatures, indeed, and as large as a cat but for 
which, as being nocturnal and not so popular as the 
monkeys, anything was thought good enough. 

But with a Society whose ambition seems to be 
much more to have a great number of animals than to 
make all it has both happy and instructive, distinctions 
of this kind—as we have already seen in the case of the 
Aard-wolf—soon cease. ‘* Let them all come,” cries the 
Society. ‘‘ While cheetahs can be kept in wardrobes 
or wild-cats in meat-safes, whilst penguins can put up 
with parrot-cages and swans be quite comfortable in 
wash-basins, there is still plenty of room.” 

Many animals now in the Society’s Gardens might 
with advantage go, if their going were to lead to more 
being done for those that stayed. Take the eagles. 
These discrowned kings, the natural monarchs of the 
air, mope for ever on their perches and being unable to 
soar beyond a yard or so refuse to do it at all. Were 
they gone and were the whole space that the sum total 
of their misery has so long been wasting, together with 
that now almost equally wasted by a ridiculous parrot- 
shop, thrown together into one fine aviary for the 
parrots, how great would be the gain! True we 
should not have various sad, sullen, sorry-looking 
spectres—objects of pity only, and a kind of remorse 
—as well seen stuffed at a museum for all that we 
can learn or profit by them, but in exchange we 
_might have But what we might have, and what 
the Gardens might become if more enlightened prin- 
ciples were to obtain, we will endeavour to show in 
the next article. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


PINION is at present very evenly divided as to the 
respective chances of success of the two University 
crews. When they first arrived on the tideway, Cam- 
bridge found more favour than their rivals with the 
waterside critics. They were said to be one of those 
crews which was sure to improve very rapidly, while 
Oxford were declared to have the appearance of having 
reached their best. During the past week the anony- 
mous ‘‘ waterside critics,” to whom these opinions are 
attributed by the daily press, have been shown to be 
altogether out in their calculations, for although Cam- 
bridge have improved daily, Oxford have by no means 
stood still and are a very much faster crew to-day than 
they were a week ago. When the trial eights were 
rowed in December it was seen that Cambridge had 
one or two very promising men, while although the 
form all through was better at Oxford there were no 
men of conspicuous merit. Cambridge were the first 
to begin practice in January, but were seriously handi- 
capped until a fortnight ago by the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Mr. James Close, their coach, were apparently 
quite unable to make up their minds as to the 
composition of the crew. Day after day changes were 
made in the order and consequently, when Mr. Muttle- 
bury took over the coaching at Cookham, they were a 
very backward lot. Constant changes in the order 
cannot fail to be deleterious to both the individual and 
collective merits of acrew. They never row ‘‘ together” 
and the men being uncomfortable. are unable to make 
that individual improvement which is essential in the 
early stages of training. The Cambridge crew are a 
long-bodied set of men, they sit high and swing well 
from the hips. They have a tendency to row the first 
part of the stroke in the air, instead of in the water, 
which comes from trying to get the beginning by 
throwing their shoulders back rather than by lifting the 
bodies up from the stretcher. As a result of this fault 
they fail in that exact combination of leg and body 
work which is so essential on long slides. Their 
blades, on the whole, remain well covered at the 
finish, but owing to the fact that they have never 
really got a good firm grip of the beginning they 
do not drive out the finish of the stroke hard 
enough with the legs. These faults are very much less 
conspicuous than they were a fortnight ago, but it will 
take Mr. Muttlebury all his time entirely to get rid of 
this somewhat stiff and stilted style of rowing in the 
short space which remains at his disposal. 

In Mr. Maitland they have a very fair stroke, he is 
not rowing quite so well as he was at Henley last year, 
but he appears to have a level head on his shoulders, 
and can get good work out of the men behind him 
right to the end of acourse. Mr. Grylls (No. 6) isa 
very promising oar, and, although he is one of the 
youngest, he is one of the best men in the boat. Mr. 
Taylor (No. 4) is a hard worker, but his style is so un- 
gainly as to interfere considerably with the uniformity 
of the swing of the crew. 

Oxford are better together than their opponents, 
their work comes more directly from the stretchers, 
and their leg-drive is firmer all through the stroke. 
They, are, however, a short-bodied crew and sit 
lower in the boat than Cambridge. Their chief 
faults are a want of a free body swing and a 
tendency to get short when pressed. They have 
improved very much since they came to Putney, and 
during the last few days have acquitted themselves very 
creditably in the rough water caused by the strong 
north-easterly winds. Mr. Culme-Seymour appears to 
be one of those men who is a stroke by nature. At 
Henley last year he displayed generalship of the highest 
order. He gets the greatest possible amount of work 
out of his crew, without flurrying them. Like many 
good strokes his style is a long way removed from the 
ideal. Mr. Warre (No. 6) is rowing up to his best 
form ; if he were but two inches longer in the back he 
would rank with the best oarsmen of recent years. Mr. 
Younger (3) and Mr. Long (4) are the best of the new 
men. The former rows in an easy, natural style and 
works well ; the latter rows a good blade, but is defi- 
cient in swing, he has, however, made a great improve- 
ment in this respect during the last few days. 
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The time tests rowed by the two crews over various 
portions of the course have not given much clue as to 
their respective merits. On Saturday Cambridge rowed 
the full course on the ebb, and covered the last portion, 
between Hammersmith and Putney Bridges, in 8 min. 
30 sec. Oxford about a quarter of an hour later rowed 
from Hammersmith to Putney only, and covered the 
distance about 24 seconds faster. Allowing for the 
fact that Cambridge had been rowing for 12 minutes or 
more above Hammersmith the trial was distinctly in 
favour of Oxford, but it was not really a very satis- 
factory test. 

The Oxford crew are rowing in a boat designed by 
the Headmaster of Eton and built under his direction 
by the Brocas Company. Dr. Warre knows as much 
about rowing and boats as any living man, but he has 
hitherto not been altogether successful in his experi- 
ments with racing eights. He has, however, apparently 
scored a distinct success this time. The boat is very 
much shorter and broader than the usual racing eight, 
and she appears to travel well both in rough and in 
smooth water. She is easy to sit and the crew are 
much more comfortable in her than they were in the 
Sims ship. 


PAINTER ETCHERS AND THREE-COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


M R. CAMERON, I think, among the artists at the 

Painter-Etchers whose style is not yet absolutely 
fixed, shows most of growth and promise. He is a 
better etcher than painter, so far. Line, black and 
white, the oppression or attraction of buildings touch 
his conscience and put him on his mettle. When he 
paints figures and landscape he is a stylist in the vague, 
a skilful handler of glasgowism. Architecture makes 
an honester man of him. The influence of Méryon 
tells him when he etches a building that style may be 
most vividly present when it most seems excluded. A 
row of window-frames, barely and severely drawn by 
that master, can frighten us like a threat from‘ 
another world. The result of such schooling is 
belief in a close pressure of the thing, and with 
that comes insight, and power over both matter and 
tools. I do not praise the Rza/éo as a final result of 
this schooling, for the portentousness of its black and 
white is perhaps not quite justified but the stylistic effort 
in this makes for power and not for fluff. The interior 
view of S. Mark’s looks like the first trial of a very 
fine subject. Already it is very far beyond the painful 
sketches so often dated from that temple. The flood 
of light from the round south window, the space of 
pavement, the pulpits, piers, figures and so forth, have 
been sifted through a mind, not catalogued. I think, 
for absolute welding, the interior would have to sacrifice 
something to the window or the window to the interior, 
and the figures would have to get up, walk about and 
resettle themselves; but there are elements of dignity 
and intensity in this plate that ought to bear yet riper 
fruit. Best of all in its finely sought drawing with no 
arbitrary ink is the Boguhappie, a little ‘‘ moss laird’s” 
farmhouse, cousin to the lonely steadings drawn by 
Rembrandt on Dutch flats. 

Mr. Pimlott’s Boat Building, St. Ives, is promising 
work showing a dainty sense of line, and command of 
the needle. There is the virtue of character in Mr. 
Spence’s illustrations of the life of George Fox, a gleamof 
his dour illumination ; but illustration seems to hurry the 
author too fast ; the scene in a barn was worth cherish- 
ing and deepening for the picture’s sake. Mr. Frank 
Short’s little sea-piece in mezzotint displays great 
virtuosity, but I suspect that pure mezzotint, so realistic 
in intention, would find itself some day disputing 
undesirable territory with the photograph. Bones of 
line and simplified tone seem more proper and telling 
means for this abstract art than imitation of painting 
minus its colour. Solitude is the best Legros here. 
Mr. Strang’s work is at Gutekunst’s, and there is 
nothing by Mr. Oliver Hall. Mr. Holroyd began 
etching with a rude, rather empty assertion of 
style. His figures and landscapes gain more of 
the substance and flexibility of life, but he measures the 
doses jealously, as if afraid his children might become 
unruly. M. Helleu’s drypoints, on the opposite wall, 
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are curiously different from everything else in the room. 
The rest, beside him, have the air of pilgrims and 
strangers in this world, with mortified vision; he is 
frankly vowed to women’s grace and nonchalance. I 
think these figures have outgrown the scale proper to 
drypoint, and show it in certain harshnesses of the 
drawing in place of the older sinuous line; but it is 
something, in so staid an atmosphere, to be reminded, 
as Walter Pater would have said, ‘‘of the kingdom of 
these things.” A curiosity of this exhibition is some 
interesting plates by Sir Charles Robinson, who founded 
his connoisseurship on professicnal study in Paris, and 
has taken up the needle from time to time. 

The examples of older work are chosen this year 
from the etchings of the Norwich School. Crome 
made studies after the manner of Ruysdael without 
apparently thinking of publishing or selling. He 
took few proofs and the plates were spoiled 
after his death. I seem to remember an example 
finer than any here, with a clear space of bank left in 
broad Crome-like manner, under the roots of an oak. 
Most of them are translations of Dutch compositions 
into the material round about him. Cotman’s lordly 
power of marshalling his lines and blocks of black, grey 
and white tells tremendously on these walls. His Liber 
Studiorum, from which these plates are taken, is not 
nearly so well known as it ought to be. The etchings 
are ‘‘ soft-ground,” that is the design is traced on paper 
over a preparation on the plate which comes away 
where the point presses, leaving the copper bare for 
biting. It is the easiest kind of etching, (Ruskin 
employed the method for his Seven Lamps), but has 
been little used; perhaps because of a likeness to 
lithography in the effect. 

Last week’s communication from my friendly critic, 
M-. Friswell, revealed him as very much at sea with 
his spectral palette (a mile, to be exact). I would 
gladly join him there in what would not be a new ex- 
perience, but it would take me far from the point under 
discussion. I will make a few final remarks on that 
point, for which there was no space in the last number. 
With a great deal that he says I have of course no 
quarrel, for all that it comes to is that if you are imitating 
very bright effects you must use the brightest pigments. 
But painters are also interested in dark effects, and my 
contention was that certain Impressionists, for supposed 
scientific reasons, had denied themselves the necessary 
pigments. I set myself accordingly to demolish the 
‘science ” on which their palette was founded. Now 
when you use scientific terms, you must use them 
strictly. You must not use ‘‘ primary” in Newton’s 
sense, any more than ‘‘element” in the sense of 
Anaxagoras or ‘‘orbit” in the sense of Ptolemy. 
The bands of colour into which Mr.  Friswell 
divides the spectrum are not simple; they are 
bands of varying hue, each variation in which has its 
separate wave-length. There is therefore no stopping 
at six or at sixty. But the chief, the deadly point that 
Mr. Friswell refuses to meet is that the moment he 
begins to paint, by pigment mixture, he throws the 
spectrum-system overboard. The hues on his palette 
reverse, in every way, the behaviour of spectrum- 
hues. Mix two hues in the spectrum, the result is 
brighter than either ; mix two hues on the palette, the 
result is darker than either. Mix red and green in the 
spectrum, you get yellow; you get nothing of the sort 
on the palette. Mix blue and yellow on the palette; 
you get green; you get nothing of the sort in the 
spectrum. 

I will put the case finally in another shape which 
shows rather neatly that dark pigments, say black for 
short, are scientifically necessary in painting. (Mr. 
Friswell nominally banishes black, brown and grey 
from his palette, but the latter reappear by the 
accidental behaviour of his unprimary pigments in 
mixture. It is by a double muddle in theory that his 
practice is, within limits, saved.) As I have already 
said, the Pointillists saw the logical difficulty in 
applying a spectral palette by pigment-mixture and 
attempted to make their pigments act like spectral 
colours, by light-mixture not pigment-mixture. Now 
what was attempted by them, using the hopelessly 
rough approximation of large dots.vf oil-pigment, has 
been carried out, with something approaching scientific 
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method, by the colour-photographers. For particulars 
of the latest experiment I must refer my readers to a 
paper by Mr. Snowden Ward in the /ournal of the 
Society of Arts for January of this year. Shortly the 
McDonough-Joly method is as follows. Three primary 
colours are fixed upon, a red, green and violet-blue, 
whose lights, united, will make white. Paper is ruled 
with juxtaposed alternating lines of these three, two to 
three hundred in the inch. These fine lines take 
the place of the Pointi'lists’ dots, and at a little 
distance the effect is of a white or whitish-grey 
surface. Corresponding to this a glass screen is pre- 
pared, ruled in the same way with the three colours, 
and the photograph is taken through it. The result is 
a negative which gauges in black and white the inten- 
sity of the red green and blue rays reflected from the 
subject, and this in fine lines side by side, one gauging 
red, the next green, the next blue. All we have to do 
to get our colour back again is to sensitise the colour- 
ruled paper and register our negative exactly over it, line 
for line, and print. The darkening or blotting out of 
parts ofthe lines on the paper will restore the proportion 
of these colours in the subject, and we shall have a 
picture corresponding to the original in hue and tone. 
Now observe that to complete our palette we are obliged 
in this strictly scientific process to add black to it, for 
the developing of the print practically means the super- 
posing of a black pigment to represent the relative 
transparencies of the negative. What the Pointillist 
palette tended to was the elimination of tone. 

I say ‘strictly scientific,” but the process is really 
loose at a number of points; in the choice of the 
primaries, in the necessity of cutting off an arbitrary 
proportion of blue rays so that the red will print, hence 
a great reduction in tone, and in the final stage, which 
reverts to pigment-mixture really. But it is a much 
closer approximation to science than the Pointillists can 
hope to reach, and it demonstrates the necessity, in a 
system really based on the behaviour of spectral hues, 
of the use of the dark pigments. 

Mr. Friswell, I may add, is of course right in saying 
that it is possible to look at the spectrum directly, as in 
a spectroscope. ‘The hues, as thus seen, are just about 
twenty per cent. brighter and less comparable with 
pigments. 

How difficult it is to get people to understand the 
difference between the Pointillist method and the non- 
Pointillist painting of Monet has been illustrated afresh 
within the last fortnight. Writers frequently describe 
Monet as ‘‘ decomposing light and colour.” A snow 
scene by Monet has been added to the Goupil exhibition, 
and several writers, otherwise careful, have described 
the painting of the snow as an example of this de- 
composition, apparently thinking that snow is always 
white, and that the rosy and blue toues in the painting 
were intended to unite at a distance and make white. 
The fact of course is that the snow is illuminated by a 
rosy light, and is therefore not white, but rose-coloured 
on the surfaces turned to the light, and blue on the 
surfaces turned away. I have never seen a Monet 
painted on the principle of decomposing colours into 
primaries with a view to optical mixture. 

D. S. M. 


MELODRAMA AND THE SEVENTH 
STANDARD. 


” theatrical speculators would but keep an eye on 

modern English history, the pressure in Portugal 
Street would be lightened somewhat. On the public 
they depend, yet make no study of the public’s condi- 
tion. They persist in offering exactly the same kind 
of drama as pleased the public twenty years ago, and, 
not realising the effects of the Board School, come to 
smash without the solace of guessing why. Let them 
lift their eyes from their pathetic ledgers, and look 
around, and gauge the vast change that has been 
wrought in the proletariat by twenty years of com- 
pulsory education. Let them analyse Hooliganism. 
Let them analyse the dearth of good domestic servants. 
They will find that these two phenomena result from 
discontent with the dulness and sordidness of that 
state of life to which boys and girls in the lower class 
are still called by poverty. hy this discontent ? 
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Because these boys’ and girls’ wits have been 
sharpened ; because they have capabilities for which 
we have devised no outlet; because they are too 
intelligent for the only kind of work we can give them. 
How to dispose of them politically, without ahbrogating 
the Act of ’72, seems to me the hardest problem that 
confronts you and your statesmen. How to cater for 
them intellectually, is a problem that has been solved, 
for the present, by Mr. Harmsworth and other seers. 
By assuring them that a drop of lemon-juice contains 
150,000,000 of infusoria, and that the Tsar of Russia 
has 527 pairs of boots, and that Talleyrand, being 
told that one must live, replied ‘‘I do not see the 
necessity,” and that rheumatism may be avoided by 
wearing a small bag of camphor and anise-seed next 
the skin, and that if all the lamp-posts in London were 
joined together longitudinally they would form a-line 
extending from Charing Cross to Edinburgh Castle, 
you slake their thirst for knowledge without demanding 
of them that mental concentration which, as yet, they 
are too unsettled to afford. But editors are always 
ahead of theatrical managers, and it has not yet been 
discovered that the kind of melodrama which appealed 
to an utterly uneducated public must be intolerable to 
one that is fresh from the Seventh Standard. Managers 
merely wonder why melodrama is a failure, why even 
in the remote provinces musical comedy succeeds while 
melodrama fails miserably. They imagine that it is 
because there is something wrong with the individual 
melodramas, and proceed to produce others in 
the hope that at them the public will rise. It never 
occurs to these managers that the State has sophisti- 
cated the public out of its joy in villains and rhodo- 
montade, and, moreover, that the public does not care 
to concentrate its mind during three hours on any one 
thing. Musical comedy succeeds through its analogy 
to ‘‘ snippet-literature.” If it were informative, as 
well as bright and disjointed, it would succeed even 
more splendidly than it does. Meanwhile, the old 
melodrama is as dead as a door-nail. The proletariat 
eschews it for its stupidity and for its unity, even as it 
now eschews the tales in ‘‘ The Family Herald.” The 
only melodramas that are not disasters are those of Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Wilson Barrett. Mr. Raleigh’s 
succeed because he, with Sir Augustus Harris, created 
a form in which the snippetzsmus is allowed for; Mr. 
Barrett’s because he saw that the absence of religious 
teaching in Board Schools would create a class hungry 
for religion in its mature years. But Mr. Raleigh, Sir 
Augustus, and Mr. Barrett are the only melodrama- 
polists to whom has come a glimmer of the new 
needs. The other authors and managers are still 
doddering blindly around in the belief that what was 
sauce for the wild goose of the last generation must 
be sauce for the over-stuffed gander of this. 

Est locus, as the Latin poets used to say—a place 
called Church Street, turning off the Edgware Road. 
There, with a kind of devious dignity, stands a 
little theatre. It is called The West London, and 
is controlled by Mr. William Bailey and Mr. William 
Bailey, junr., and I had heard of it as a stronghold 
of melodrama. Thither, with gaily adventurous com- 
panions, I went one night this week, to see what I 
might see. And there I saw ‘‘the new and original 
drama entitled ‘Under False Colours’ by Myles 
Wallerton and Francis Gilbert.” My main motive for 
the excursion was merely human : a wish to be amused. 
But I had also, incidentally, the motive of a dramatic 
critic: a wish to study the attitude of the audience 
towards unadulterated melodrama. My main wish was 
not wholly fulfilled. As I was not there by invitation, 
as I had not gone to pronounce judgment on the play, 
nor to treat it as a work of art, my sense of humour fell 
into abeyance. Nonsense is ridiculous to me only 
when I am expected to regard it as sense. And 
thus, when the curtain rose, I slipped at once 
from my mood of humorous contempt into a 
mood of indulgence, and therefrom I slipped soon 
into a mood of simple receptivity. Taking the play for 
what it was worth, I took it for all it was worth, and 
was as excited by it as though I had been one of the 
extinct carles for whom its form was invented. I went 
to scoff, and remained to pray that the villain might 
not succeed in his nefarious attempt to crush the 
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heroine to death in a cider-press. When my prayer 
was answered at the fall of the curtain, when virtue 
had triumphed and villainy had recoiled on its own 
head, I went out into the air feeling that for once I 
had spent a thoroughly sincere and enjoyable evening. 
That the melodrama was very good of its kind I do 
not, in cold blood, care to maintain. It had that fatal 
drawback: the impersonation of hero and villain by 
one actor. The knowledge that hero and villain can 
never meet, and so can never directly conflict with each 
other, must always detract much from excitement. In this 
instance, moreover, the actor who doubled the part— 
Mr. Arthur Bearne, to wit, and a very good actor 
indeed— made no attempt to differentiate his appear- 
ance and voice according to his dual duties. And thus 
it was not always child’s-play to be quite sure whether 
he were being noble or vile. However, the point is 
that I always wished to be quite sure. I was loth to 
miss One point in his heroism. When he, as hero, was 
gagged and thrown down a precipice by two minions, 
and when, in consequence of the fall, he entirely forgot 
who he was, and so was in danger of losing his birth- 
right, my heart bled for him profusely. Yet, only the 
other day, the similar lapse of memory suffered by 
Count Skariatine in ‘‘ A Cigarette Maker’s Romance ” 
left me quite untouched. Such is the difference between 
going to criticise a play that is meant to be taken as 
art, and going to be amused by a play that has no pre- 
tension but to please the public. 

To please the public! That phrase brings me to my 
secondary motive for going to The West London. As 
often as I could distract myself from the play, I did 
observe the demeanour of the audience. And it was 
just as I had expected—frosty and apathetic. The 
quality of the applause showed that the audience had no 
share in my enthusiasm. ‘‘Not a hand” greeted the 
speech in which the female villain extolled the wonderful 
power of love—‘‘ that ponderous, irresistible force which 
sweeps all away—the hero and the coward, the idiot 
and the Master of Arts.” The antithesis between an 
idiot and a Master of Arts, implying the latter to be the 
embodiment of all that is finest in human wisdom and 
culture, may be a trifle crude. But the whole speech— 
of which I can quote only this fragment—was as fine a 
piece of stirring melodramatic prose as ever was 
declaimed across footlights, and its cold reception 
were enough to convince any melodramatist that 
the game, even in Church Street, is up. If further 
proof had been needed, it would have been found in the 
titters which punctuated some of the most serious 
scenes in the play. When the villain meets the heroine 
for the first time after his first attempt to kill her 
(by landing her on a rock in mid-ocean, pushing the 
boat off, lassoing her and dragging her down into the 
waves), he excuses himself by saying simply ‘‘ Circum- 
stances over which I have no control compelled me, 
Mercedes, to take this step.”” To me, in my receptivity, 
this seemed a very good excuse—one which any heroine 
might accept. But there were titters from the audience. 
To an audience drawn from the lower class, such a 
theatre as The West London is a serious matter. They 
go to it for illusion, as their parents went before them. 
They do not go to it, as I went, for mere fun. They 
do not, like me, condescend to it from a pinnacle ; and 
so they have not my chance of being illuded. They go 
with all their wits about them, as their parents went 
before them. But their parents’ wits had not been 
sharpened by the Board School. What was good 
enough for their parents is not good enough for them. 
Nor, I repeat, have they the power of concentration 
which a melodrama demands. Theatrical managers 
should realise these facts. 

I do not go so far as to declare that melodrama, as 
a dramatic form, is henceforth impossible. Melo- 
drama, I fancy, satisfies an eternal craving in mankind. 
When (or if) we solve the problem of what is to be 
done with the educated lower class, and so restore to 
it the stability which has been taken from it, the 
educated lower class will be able to appreciate some- 
thing better than snippets, and will read books. Like- 
wise, it will enjoy continuous plays as much as it now 
enjoys musical comedies. And then it will be ripe once 
more for melodramas. Only, the melodramas will have 
to be of a sensible, intellectua kind. So much for the 
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future. ‘‘In the present,” wails the melodramapolist, 
‘is there no hope for me?” None; unless, perhaps, 
. . . Conceive a villain who wishes, not to crush the 
heroine in the cider-press, but to prove to her that a 
drop of lemon-juice does not contain 150,000,000 
infusoria ; and conceive that he is triumphantly foiled 
in this attempt by the hero. . . . That way, maybe, 
salvation lies. Max. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ORCHESTRA. 


Ast Saturday Mr. Henry J. Wood gave at Queen’s 
Hall the finest performance I have ever heard of 
the Ninth symphony of Beethoven. At first it did not 
go at all well. The opening of the first movement 
was sadly wanting in mystery, and at the end one 
could not but miss the feeling of dread with which 
the whole movement is imbued. But the scherzo 
went with an electrical click, and if the trio wanted 
‘something—beauty, atmosphere: really I cannot say 
what it did want—the wind-up was played with a 
magnificent grip that compensated for all shortcomings. 
Finally came the choral section, and about this there 
can be uttered nothing but superlatives. Such gor- 
geous singing has not been heard in this city in my 
time. Not only was the tone magnificent, but every 
phrase was sung with an understanding of the music— 
the conductor’s understanding, of course, communicated 
by him to the choristers—that beat anything I have yet 
heard attempted. I have not space to dilate on the 
subject to-day, but I feel that it would be unjust not to 
suggest that as this choir of Mr. Wood’s is the most 
glorious we have had in London, Mr. Wood should 
bring it again, and besides allowing it to sing the finale 
of the Choral symphony he should turn it loose (if the 
phrase may be forgiven) on something nobler than the 
march from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Further, before proceed- 
ing to my proper subject, I may remark that at this same 
concert Mr. Busoni gave a wonderful interpretation of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor ” concerto. 

After hearing these two huge renderings—Mr. Henry 
Wood’s of the Ninth symphony and Mr. Busoni’s of 
the E flat concerto—I came away to read Mr. 
Henderson’s book on the Orchestra (‘‘The Orches- 
tra and Orchestral Music,” by W. J. Henderson. 
London: Murray). Mr. Henderson is one of the most 
brilliant of the American writers on music; and though 
in this book he disclaims any desire to preach to experts, 
experts will find much of interest amongst the many 
things he has to say. Such a book could come from no 
other country than America. The great American cities 
are better provided with fine critics than London is— 
think for instance of New York with Finck, Huneker, 
Henderson, Krehbiel and half a dozen other able men; 
and the charm of all their work lies in its combination 
of slapdash haste and high ability. That is the case in 
this book. There are plenty of mistakes—those in the 
musical illustrations seem mainly due to the printer— 

et on the whole the truth is kept to. First of all the 
instruments, their characteristics and limitations, are 
described ; then the amateur is given some notion of 
the principles on which they are combined ; and lastly 
comes by far the most interesting portion of the book, 
an account of how the orchestra and orchestral music 
grew. There are hundreds of things that I believe to 
be absolutely wrong. For example I thirst for the 
blood of the man who can calmly write: ‘‘ The music- 
lover will look in vain for the note of profound human 
emotion in the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart.” 
Why on earth drag in Mozart? Of Haydn the state- 
ment is true: at least one never finds in his music the 
profoundest human emotion ; but I do not know where 
to look for anything deeper than the feeling of the slow 
movement of Mozart’s G minor symphony. This is a 
specimen of rapid, somewhat careless American writing, 
and I am convinced that if Mr. Henderson gave the 
matter two minutes’ consideration he would alter his 
mind. But in spite of such things the book is, on the 
whole, right: it is written in the right spirit: Mr. 
Henderson in tracing the development of the orchestra 
and its music does not assume that the older men 
were making experiments for the benefit of the 
musical doctors of to-day. This is a matter to be 
thankful for. 
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Yet by being even bolder than Mr. Henderson it is 
ossible to be more correct. Was the orchestra of our 
orebears such an uncouth, imperfect monster? Is the 
orchestra of to-day quite a perfect instrument? The 
answer to both questions must be an emphatic No. 
Depend upon it the band that Handel and Bach wrote 
for was a fine thing. Their instrumentation was not 
the instrumentation of this day, certainly ; they did 
not want to be incessantly using every instrument in 
the band simply because it happened to be there to use ; 
but after hearing the old instruments very often played 
I am quite able to believe that the viols and crowds of 
reeds must have sounded nobly. The truth is the 
orchestra has grown mainly in size since their day : in 
other respects it has not grown: it has only altered. 
Many new voices have come in, but many have gone out; 
and some of the voices have lost their beauty and their 
character. Further, while Bach’s and Handel’s band— 
yea and Purcell’s and even Monteverde’s—was adapted 
to their needs, the modern orchestra is not at all adapted 
to modern needs. Modern orchestration consists largely 
of using the instruments in groups; and in our bands 
scarcely any of the groups are complete. Take the 
flutes: there is a bass and a treble, but no alto and no 
tenor (not that four parts are of necessity absolutely 
right : in the case of some groups five or six would be 
much better). The oboe group is now complete, the 
two or three oboes, the cor anglais, the bassoons and 
double bassoons combining perfectly. The clarinets 
want the corno di bassetto ; if this were introduced and 
the pedal clarinet adopted as a regular constituent of a 
twentieth-century band, the group would be complete. 
About the horns, trumpets, trombones and tubas there is 
nothing to be said: a composer can now group them as 
he pleases and practically get any number of them he 

leases. It is when we come to the strings—the strings 
in which we are told we are so much better off than the 
ancients—that we find most that needs to be altered and 
improved. Strange to say that wonderful machine the 
modern orchestra, with its violins that have superseded 
the old-world viols, with its ’cellos that have super- 
seded the viol da gamba, this marvellous thing has 
in the string department no tenor at all and a very in- 
complete and unsatisfactory bass. The tenor is not a 
tenor, but an alto ; the double-bass lacks some of the 
most important bottom notes. A year or more ago, 
writing in the ‘‘Chord” I suggested that the old- 
fashioned tenor should be brought back; that the 
number of strings on the double-bass should be increased 
to give the lowest notes and the instrument be provided 
with frets to enable the players to get sometimes 
approximately in tune; and that the viola should be 
set to its own proper work of playing the alto part. 
This would give us strings in six parts, and the mass of 
tone would be splendidly rich. The thing can be so 
easily done that I cannot for the life of me see why con- 
ductors and composers alike should be content to go on 
with fakes. The double-bass, hardly ever in tune—for 
even the finest players seem to lose their sensitiveness 
of touch after a while, and they cannot possibly hear the 
notes they are producing when the whole band is going 
—has to dodge up an octave in the most ludicrous 
way whenever the end of its present absurd range 
is reached; the viola cannot be heard on its lower 
notes. The big viola is simply a rather foolish com- 
promise. It is of course much superior to the ordinary 
viola; and if composers want it they might use it as a 
kind of first tenor; but the only remedy for the evil is 
the old tenor. When these changes and additions have 
been effected it will be time to speak of the orchestra 
having ‘‘grown.” And at the same time that it 
is being made to grow I would like to see one 
nuisance pruned away. The harp is my favourite 
aversion. In masses—six or even a dozen—it begins 
to be passable; but even when it is as beautifully 
played as it always is at the Queen’s Hall, what can 
sound worse than one by itself? For effects analogous 
to those in the fire music at the end of the “‘ Valkyrie ” 
a few spinets would be far preferable. 

If these changes, additions and subtractions were 
made, conductors would still be faced with the difficulty 
of playing the last century masters on the big bands of 
to-day. That is too big a subject for me to take in 
hand now. But Mr. Wood has shown what can be 
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done in the cases of Mozart and Beethoven, and in one 
way or another, by one or another fake, the difficulty 
can always be overcome. J. F. R. 


RECENT INSURANCE REPORTS. 


S° far as magnitude is concerned the most important 
report that has been recently published is that of 
the Prudential Assurance Company. Unlike that of 
most other offices the new business shows a substantial 
increase over previous years, doubtless due to the 
magnificent organisation which the company possesses, 
and partly due to the fact that the company has accepted 
at ordinary rates, for limited amounts, people going on 
active service to South Africa. In the Ordinary branch 
the premiums show a substantial increase over previous 
years, a feature that is equally characteristic of the 
Industrial department. In both branches the funds 
continue to grow at a very rapid rate, being nearly 
three millions more at the end of 1900 than they were 
at the beginning. It must be a difficult matter to find 
lucrative investments for funds amounting to nearly 
thirty-eight millions, though from the report of the 
meeting it appears that the difficulty, at any rate recently, 
has been to select among good investments, rather than 
to find them. This being so it is disappointing to see 
what a low return the company obtains upon its funds. 
In the Ordinary branch they yielded only 3} per cent., 
and in the Industrial branch only 33 per cent. 
margin of only the quarter of 1 per cent. is extremely 
small for a company transacting Ordinary business, 
and universally reckoned as being of the highest class. 
Surely the time has come when the Prudential should 
value its Ordinary liabilities on a more stringent basis 
than the 3 per cent. which it adopts. The bonus on 
Ordinary policies was, as for several years past, a simple 
reversionary addition at the rate of thirty shillings per 
cent. perannum. Considering the high rates of premium 
charged by the Prudential the results do not compare 
very favourably with those of some of the best com- 
panies. The accounts are made out in the usual form, 
which makes it somewhat difficult to ascertain exactly 
how much the Ordinary policy-holders pay for dividends 
to shareholders. The sum of £61,291 is transferred 
from the Ordinary to the Industrial branch. If this 
represents the contribution of the Ordinary policy- 
holders to the dividends for proprietors it is unsatis- 
factory to deduct it from the funds on the Income side 
of the Revenue Account, instead of showing it on the 
Outgo side of the account, in accordance with the form 
prescribed by Act of Parliament. The Valuation Re- 
turns systematically mix up the profits of the Ordinary 
and Industrial branches in a way which would be ad- 
mirable were confusion desirable; but those people 
who prefer clear statements would like to see the 
accounts presented in a somewhat different way. 

To assurers anxious to know where to look for some 
of the best results yielded by any insurance company in 
the world the report of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society will be exceptionally interesting. 
The annual accounts show a satisfactory increase both 
in funds and premium income. 

The Society values its liabilities, and declares bonuses, 
every five years, and the results of these quinquennial 
investigations bring out very clearly the surpassing 
excellence of the office. At present we have only a 
brief report of the valuation, and must wait for the full 
returns before we can do adequate justice to the position 
of the Society. The report gives, however, the prin- 
cipal features of the investigation. The Society assumes 
that its funds will earn interest at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per annum; but after deduction of income-tax 
they yielded in 1900 as much as £3 16s. per cent., or, 
without deducting income-tax, £3 19s. 2d., thus show- 
ing a clear margin for surplus of #1 6s. per cent. per 
annum of the funds. 

It is a happy peculiarity of life assurance that 
the companies which, by valuing on a _ stringent 
basis, provide the greatest security, also provide 
the best prospects for large bonuses, and the Scottish 
Amicable illustrates this truth in the most effective 
manner. The reserves it provides are certainly 


unsurpassed by those of any other company, and — 


while many other offices of high standing are finding 
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it necessary to reduce their rate of bonus, the 
Scottish Amicable are able to increase theirs in very 
substantial fashion. In the face of such results it would 
be churlish to abstain from the expression of congratula- 
tions to the directors and the manager on an accom- 
plishment which shows British life assurance at its very 
best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


T. C.D. AND ROMAN CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 13 March, 1go1. 

S1r,—I feel sure you do not mean to state in your 
columns what is untrue, but would, if supposed to be 
true, deeply prejudice the minds of all liberal persons in 
the United Kingdom against Trinity College, Dublin. 
I therefore beg of you to receive and publish my assur- 
ance that the staff of this college, far from being (as 
you say in your issue of g March) ‘‘ opposed to the 
higher education of Roman Catholics in Ireland,” are 
as much in favour of this as any Irishmen can be. We 
are ready and heartily willing to make every provision 
for Roman Catholic students within our walls, and 
to give their parents or guardians every desirable 
guarantee that their faith and morals are safe-guarded 
here. There is no exercise of their religion from which 
they are debarred or discouraged. Presbyterian clergy- 
men come in and superintend the religious instruction 
of Presbyterian students. If Roman Catholic clergymen 
will not do the same for their students (a great number 
of whom are on our Books) it is not our fault but 
their own. 

As a tutor who has had, and now has, under his 
charge in Trinity College a considerable number of 
Roman Catholic students, I may take the liberty of 
protesting, not only on behalf of the College, but on 
their behalf, against the false and calumnious state- 
ments of public speakers from time to time; and of, 
denying flatly that there is anything in the atmosphere 
of Trinity College which could render my Roman 
Catholic pupils less faithful to their creed than their 
own clergymen would desire. 

There is no rooted objection in the minds of Roman 
Catholic parents against allowing their sons to enter 
Trinity College. A distinguished clergyman of the 
Roman Catholic Church—formerly the Head of a well- 
known college near Dublin—informed me personally in 
conversation that he advised his clever boys to enter 
Trinity College, Dublin, and one of them soon after- 
wards became my own pupil. 

Roman Catholics have often competed for and 
won our highest prizes. There are Roman Catholic 
undergraduates with us now who are doing this, 
and within the next year or two some of the most 
valuable distinctions we have to give will prob- 
ably be won by these students—men who have 
already gained a high reputation among us. There is 
nothing to prevent them from going on and taking 
fellowships. Two Roman Catholics have done this. 
There is nothing to prevent them also from taking 
Holy Orders, and, as Roman Catholic clergymen, from 
becoming members of the governing body of this 
college. If the Protestants here were so bigoted as to 
wince at this, they should be silent, being utterly 
powerless to prevent it. Roman Catholic boys are as 
popular, as clever, and (in proportion to their numbers) 
as successful here as Protestants. It rests with them- 
selves solely to capture the government of the place on 
behalf of their Church. The college is (in Mr. A. 
Balfour’s phrase) open to capture at their hands under 
Faweett’s Act of Parliament. If they had set them- 
selves to capture it when that Act was passed, a 
considerable proportion of the Fellows (who proceed to 
the board by seniority) might now be Roman Catholics. 
It is untrue to state that the disposition of the college 
staff is opposed to the higher education of Roman 
Catholics ; but if it were true, that disposition would 
be utterly helpless to prevent the onward march of 
Roman Catholic students into every position of power 
and emolument which Trinity College possesses. 

But we are strenuously opposed to those who by 
deliberate misrepresentations here and in England have 
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long been endeavouring to persuade the public of our 
illiberality, and, by defaming our:ancient University, to 


demonstrate the moral claim of Roman Catholics to: a , 


separate tutorial university in Ireland. It is time to 
protest against the calumnies by which this claim has 
been persistently supported. The character of Trinity: 


College is in our keeping, and it is our duty to vindis: 


cate it. 
How indignant, think you, must a college tutor here: 


feel when he reads in a Dublin morning paper (as I have: 


often read within the last year or two) speeches de~ 


‘livered by Roman Catholic gentlemen declaring that: 


‘*no Roman Catholics could conscientiously send their 
sons to Trinity College,” and knows, while he reads, 
that the speakers are themselves graduates of Trinity 
College, and that some of them have sons now on its 
Books as undergraduates? The son of a speaker who 
used such words was my owncollege pupil up to last June. 

Calumnies of this sort have, owing to our con- 
ventional notions of dignity, been too long suffered 
to pass uncontradicted. But now-—when the harvest 
thus sown is thought to be ripe and is expected. to 
bear fruit in the establishment of a new and separate 
tutorial university for Roman Catholics in Ireland, to 
supplant ours, and to pursue, in competing against us, 


the same high-minded methods as were employed for . 


its own foundation—the time has come when silence 
would be no longer dignified. Those who thoroughly 
know the facts should, in duty to themselves and to. 
the public, state them plainly and fully. 
done, a great injustice is likely to be inflicted not only 


If this be not:. 


upon the University of Dublin, but upon the British , 
taxpayers who will be called upon to endow a new and!. 
needless university. So much for the general aspect of :: 


the case. 


If further particulars are required they will 
be forthcoming in due time. 


(Signed), ! 

FELLOW AND TuTOR. 

| We should indeed be sorry in any way to misrepresent 
Trinity College Dublin. But our correspondent’s 
remarks hardly seem to us to go to the issue. Can 
he doubt that, if a university were established on 
denominational lines such as the bulk of Irish Roman 
Catholics would accept, a large number of them 
would receive a university training, who now do not? 
If that is so, it surely follows that they who are 
opposed to the foundation of such a university are 
thus far opposed to the higher education of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. That is what we said. The grant- 
ing of religious facilities to Roman Catholics does not 
meet the situation. We didnot and we do not question 
the openness of the Trinity door. But this very attitude 
of virtuous broadmindedness, which Trinity College not 
unjustly takes up in dwelling on its welcome to Roman 
Catholics, touches the weak point in its own position. 
It is just because Roman Catholics have to go there as 
a kind of welcome guest rather than as rightful owners 
that they are not satisfied. Neither should we be in 
their place. No one likes to receive as a favour what 
he is entitled to as a right. Should we in England, 
where Protestants prevail in numbers, be satisfied with 
a national university which by its tradition, by reputa- 
tion, by its college services, by the Church of its 
authorities, was Roman? It is to be feared we should 
not be grateful for any generosity in the way of 
Protestant facilities. We regret that our correspondent 
should even have alluded to the proposed new university 
as supplanting or competing with T.C.D. It suggests 


a less pleasant motive for opposition than his sense of | 


the catholicity of Trinity.—Eb. S. R.] 


“STARLING SHOOTS.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Westow Vicarage, Kirkham Abbey, York, 
18 March, 1901. 

Sir,—Mr. Walsh has struck the right keynote by his 
letter in your issue of the oth inst. : starling shooting 
is not sport, but sheer wanton destruction of life for 
the sake of gambling and drinking. 

Farmers now recognise that the starling is. an in- 
valuable insecticide: while we who live in country, 
houses look forward every year with pleasure to. hear-» 
ing the incessant chatter of the young starlings: that, 


me. 
| 
} 
t 
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are reared, much to the disgust of the ‘‘ odd-man,” in 
the case-heads of the fall pipes, and to observing the 
perky, energetic, and determined manner with which 
the parent birds forage for food. 

When we read in the papers of pigeon shooting, 
starling shooting, ‘‘ angling” for song-birds, consump- 
tion of larks for food, the wholesale killing of birds for 
their plumage, tame deer hunting, and rabbit-coursing, 
we are forced to the conclusion that there is imperative 
need of greater efforts being made everywhere to raise 
man to a higher conception of his duty to every living 
creature.—I am, yours obediently, 

Joun G. MIDDLETON, 
Asst. Sec., Church Society for the Promotion 
of Kindness to Animals. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
The Club, Bournemouth, 19 March. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that the very 
strong criticisms passed from the humanitarian stand- 
point by your contributor on the Zoological Gardens, 
cannot have found their text, as would seem to be 
implied, in my little book, in which I repeatedly ex- 
pressed admiration of the keepers and praise of the 
system generally. 

Without taking up your space with grievances of a 
purely personal nature, I have such very good reason, 
Sir, for desiring that no one shall have the chance of 
misrepresenting what I said in that very small and un- 
pretentious guide, that I feel sure that neither you nor 
the framer of what was certainly an able, if somewhat 
harsh, indictment will disapprove this disclaimer. 

Yours, faithfully, F. G. AFLALO. 

[We could hardly disapprove of Mr. Aflalo’s dis- 
claimer, seeing that it does not in any way concern us. 
We used the ‘‘ very small and unpretentious guide” 
merely as a peg.—Ep. S. R.] 


GLASGOW AND SANITATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Edgbaston. 

Sir,—The epidemic of small-pox in Glasgow is attain- 
ing such large proportions, and is spreading so fast in 
surrounding communities, that it bids fair to become a 
national anxiety. Unless the right manner of dealing 
with it be soon adopted, it may wreck the coming 
Exhibition next autumn, while, if it continues to infect 
the south of Scotland, it may be very difficult to stamp 
out. On reading the comments in the local press from 
day to day, it is obvious that sanitation has been much 
neglected in the city. One reads of houses in which as 
many as seventeen papers have been put over one 
another on the walls. Whitewash has been applied on 
uncleansed walls of closes. Common stairs in tene- 
ment houses have been left in a filthy condition. 
A family found in contact with an infected person 
has been turned into the streets to wander among 
the inhabitants. Officials employed about the sick 
have been found to use public conveyances. Isola- 
tion has been so neglected, that fever patients in 
the Belvedere Hospital itself have been infected, and 
developed small-pox. The general condition of the 

ple is so bad, that the death-rate is 27 per 1,000. 

e Lord Provost has, at a Council meeting, em- 

asised the great importance of cleanliness in com- 

ting the present disease. It appears further that 
small-pox has been for years present in the city. In 
the ten years 1889-98, no less than 797 cases with 62 
deaths have occurred. Vaccination and re-vaccination 
had, according to Dr. J. B. Russell, been carried out 
“*to an extent unparalleled in any other locality,” in 
1895. During the last few weeks 300,000 persons have 
been re-vaccinated, at a cost of £22,500. The only 
result is, to make the disease break out with greater 
virulence, so that the daily bulletins, which had been 
discontinued, have had to be resumed. Some 1,200 
cases and 150 deaths have occurred, and the disease 
breaks out in all parts of the city. The Clyde is a by- 
word for pollution. Councillor Biggs, of Leicester, 
has been lecturing at Glasgow, on the successful 
method adopted in the former town for stamping out 
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small-pox, which has resulted in a reduction of the 
death-rate there from 27 to 17 per 1,000. In the 
interests of the whole nation Government should see 
that the Leicester method of sanitation and voluntary 
isolation supersedes the methods which have so de- 
plorably failed in Glasgow.—I am, &c. A. PHELPs. 


ANGLING FOR SONG BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Clandale, Craigmore, Isle of Bute, Scotland. 

Sir,—Some weeks ago you permitted me to make 
known to your readers the particular form of cruelty 
indicated in the superscription of this letter. I felt 
sure that the facts were not generally known, and that 
a statement in your vigorous Review would initiate 
what, sooner or later, must be a universal condemna- 
tion of the practice. After reading the many letters 
and editorial comments on the subject of my letter, 
both in the SaturpAy Review and in the South of 
England press, I infer that my intention is in a fair way 
of being justified. I do not share the opinion of those 
who believe that we, as a humane people, are retro- 
grade (Mr. Boulton’s ‘‘The Amusements of Old 
London,” which you have just reviewed, would 
enlighten me if I did), and it is most gratifying to note 
that in all the opinions publicly expressed on the 
subject of ‘‘ Angling for Song-birds ”—with one extra- 
ordinary exception—the practice has been heartily con- 
demned. 

It would be a fatuous discussion of an evil, however, 
if we did not hope to find in the course of controversy, 
some suggestion of remedy. A leaderette in the 
‘Yorkshire Post” suggests that ‘‘under a’ better 
system of rural education such practices might tend to 
disappear,” and there can be no doubt of the necessity 
for some such reform. But I think ‘‘A County 
Magistrate” writing in the same paper, goes to the 
root of the matter when he says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the possible adoption of such a highly desirable system, 
an amendment of the existing law is surely needed ; 
and it seems difficult to understand why it should not 
be so framed as to afford protection against cruelty to 
all animals without unduly interfering with recognised 
and legitimate field sports, the apprehension of which 
interference has probably been the principal cause of 
the limitation of the Act, as it now stands, to ‘ domestic 
animals.’ ” 

In this connexion I may mention that asa result of 
this controversy, Mr. Alexander Cross, M.P. asked the 
Home Secretary in the House on 22 February, whether 
he could prevent angling for song-birds. Mr. Ritchie 
expressed himself as favourably disposed to consider 
the matter, but feared he had no power to prevent the 
practice. In fact, as the law now stands the man of 
depraved tastes may (provided that he observes the 
close season) subject any of our wild animals to what- 
ever form of torture pleases him best ; but he must not 
kick his dog, or worry his cat. Here in Scotland we 
have a ‘‘ sport” which increases in popularity among 
the mining class, and against which the S.P.C.A. can 
do nothing under existing laws. It is called ‘‘ rabbit- 
coursing ” but I have another name for it which I need 
not set down here. The animals are brought long 
distances in hampers and when let out are so dazed 
that they seldom get beyond a few yards before they 
are torn to pieces by the dogs. 

Obviously the most effective way to prevent such 
cruelties as ‘‘ angling for song-birds ” ‘‘ starling shoots ” 
and ‘‘rabbit-coursing,” is to extend to our wild 
creatures the protection afforded to our domesticated 
animals. Mr. Cross has made a good beginning. 
Let every constituency insist on its particular M.P. 
doing something in the matter, and when the required 
Act or amendment is carried through, the R.S.P.C.A. 
may safely be trusted to see that the law is enforced. 

I fear, Sir, I have already trespassed too far into 
your patience, but I hope you will allow me to take 
exception to a statement made by one of your corre- 
spondents, to the effect that ‘‘the clergy are often the 
most indifferent to animal suffering, &c.” My own 
experience makes me think that ‘‘ A Lover of Animals” 
has no warrant for such an assertion. Before his letter 
appeared The Church Society for the Promotion of: 
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Kindness to Animals were vigorously investigating the 
subject of bird-angling, and using all their influence to 
discourage the practice.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Epwarp Kerr-LAwson. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
35 Trinity College, Dublin, 12 March, 1go1. 

S1r,—As one of the members of the Fry Commission, 
I cannot allow the views of my colleague, Mr. Gordon, 
to go unchallenged, without showing the unfairness of 
his well-meant proposal. He has forgotten that our 
unanimous report pointed out that the great defect in 
the administration of the Land Act of 1881 was that 
the head commissioners never sat as a court of first 
instance, as the Act prescribed, so as to lay down 
general principles of valuation and law combined for 
the guidance of the assistant commissioners to whom 
they were ‘‘to delegate such of their powers as they 
might think expedient.” This fundamental defect was 
followed up by the different Governments of the day 
appointing assistant commissioners, without any train- 
ing or examination as to their qualifications, to oblige 
their political friends or supporters. These commis- 
sioners were almost all tenant farmers, with a few bank- 
rupt landlords thrown in to make the list look respec- 
table, and thus it has happened that the entire property 
of the landlords has been at the mercy of the class 
whose personal interests are necessarily, and without 
any charge of dishonesty, entirely hostile to impartiality. 
Mr. Gordon’s experience of fixing rents for crofter 
holdings does not in the least bear on the Irish 
roblem, for there is no analogy in the cases. Large 
armers like Mr. Gordon can be impartial between 
landlords and crofters (though some landlords over there 
don’t quite think so), they have no personal interest to 
be affected by the crofter legislation. But would 
Mr. Gordon think it a fair solution of the Scotch 
problem to select nine-tenths of the valuators from 
among the crofters, and let them fix their landlords’ 
rents? A case in Ireland analogous to the mode in 
which crofters’ rents are actually fixed in Scotland 
would be to send large farmers from Ulster to 
fix the rents or arrange the holdings of tenants 
in the congested districts of the south and west 
of Ireland. No other arrangement would be analogous. 
After all, the number of appeals, cr rather rehearings, 
which take place in Ireland is not nearly so large as Mr. 
Gordon naturally thinks from the returns. One test 
case often settles from twenty to fifty others, which 
being on the list are counted as appeals, and long 
lists are in this way rapidly got through. Severe 
as the results have been to landlords, if there were 
no check anywhere on the assistant commissioners, 
matters might be ten times worse. The only way that 
would seem to be open to stop this whole worrying 
system and put an end to litigation for the future is to 
have an automatic system, by which rents now fixed 
shall not be liable to the same process again, but shall 
be fixed in future at proper intervals by the variation of 
prices in the chief marketable products of each district, 
the registration of such prices to be in the hands of proper 
officials. Inthe temporary abatements of rent which 
took place for three years under the Act of 1887, the 
percentages were announced for each Poor Law Union, 
as the results of actual market prices at well-known 
centres, and the reductions were automatic and worked 
smoothly. Prices in Ireland have now about touched 
bottom, so that there should be no serious changes of 
rents in the future, but if with every change of Govern- 
ment, new valuators are to be poured over the country, 
with a ‘‘carte blanche” to play ‘‘ducks and drakes” 
with rents, even on only the 370,000 holdings which 
Mr. Gordon would allow them to deal with, without 
at least the check, which the knowledge of the existence 
of a superior Court provides, the man into whom the 
seven devils got back, so that “ his last state was worse 
than his first,” would be in a sort of paradise compared 
with the then position of Irish landlords, bad enough 

as their case is at present.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY TRAILL, 

Senior Fellow, T.C.D. 
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REVIEWS. 
BULK AND BIOGRAPHY. 

‘‘The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks.” By 
Alexander Allen. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
I90I. 30s. net. 

YX might as well complain of the East wind, Lord 
Salisbury once said, as of megalomania in a 

County Council; but had the Premier been a reviewer 

truly interested in the welfare of biographical literature 

he would have substituted with even greater force 

‘* the modern biographer ” for the term County Council 

in his epigram. Is it not time, however, that not merely 

reviewers, but all who have the future of the art of 
biography at heart should make a sincere and uncom- 
promising stand against the creeping paralysis to which 
an unholy conspiracy of publishers, writers and friends 
of the distinguished dead, out of a wanton megalo- 
mania, are deliberately reducing all Lives and Letters ? 

We have, let it be said at once, no particular grudge 

against those responsible for the work now before us ; 

but certainly no more flagrant example of what a 

biography should not be could be cited than this hand- 

some Life of Phillips Brooks, whose printing and 
illustrations do so much credit to the publishers, and 
whose literary contents are so painful a comment on the: 
excesses committed in the name of biography. Phillips 

Brooks was without question a great American divine, 

a noble character, a remarkable intellect, a friend who- 

honoured and was honoured with the affection and 

esteem of many rare spirits on both sides of the 

Atlantic; as a man and a thinker he played a memor- 

able part in the political, spiritual and social history 

of the United States, as a writer he had a deservedly 
wide public in two nations, and he wasa preacher of such 
eloquence and power that if we may judge by the 
effect of his sermons both at Boston and Westminster 

Abbey he must be ranked among the half-dozen great 

English-speaking preachers of the last century. We 

approached his Life accordingly with the greatest 

eagerness, and we speedily put it down with the 
bitterest disappointment. Professor Allen’s work in- 
deed ‘‘ filled us with an astonishment similar to that 
which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when he first landed 
in Brobdingnag, when he saw thimbles as large as 
buckets, and wrens of the bulk of turkeys. This 
stupendous mass of paper,” to continue the famous 
quotation (which Professor Allen in happy memory of 
the woman and her notoriously inconvenient little one 
modestly calls a memoir!) consists of two volumes 
whose pages measure g by 5} inches, each containing 
at their best 38 lines of large print, at their worst 

44 lines of small print, with an average of at least 

500 words a page; and of such pages there are 650 

in volume I. and 956 in volume II., giving a total 

1,6: 6, exclusive of an elaborate preface. 

Now we do not dispute for a moment that the world 
on both sides of the Atlantic had every right to a Life 
of Phillips Brooks: we fully concede that Americans 
desire, and may reasonably indulge their desire, to 
acquaint themselves with a more exacting thoroughness. 
than readers in Great Britain as to the details of their 
important countryman’s career ; we admit with shame 
that in Great Britain the sins of ecclesiastical bio- 
graphers in particular in prolixity and intolerable 
diffuseness are as red as scarlet; but we do maintain 
that the carnage of an Attila, a Timour or a Napoleon 
furnishes neither logic nor excuse to those who would 
imitate them, and we wholly deny that America has 
any divine right to extend its capacity for breaking 
records in mere bigness of population, cities, trusts, 
‘‘combines,” newspapers and millionaires into the 
sacred preserves of literature. And we do ask 
Professor Allen in all seriousness whether biography on 
this scale is calculated to attain any end, rational or 
irrational, beyond the melancholy pleasure of viewing 
gigantic bulk and a hideous waste of effort? Can it 
be contended for a moment that an intelligent public 
with a limited leisure for reading will take the trouble 
to master, much less enjoy, these sixteen hundred 
pages? Why, athirsty man might as profitably and 
hopefully set himself in a lifetime of sixty years to lap 
up the Falls of Niagara with a half-pint tumbler and a 
drinking day of four hours. And if it is certain that 
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readers will not master sixteen hundred and six pages 
why then produce them? Biographies surely exist for 
those who read ; and to write pages which no one will 
read save under the threat of the sjambok is an insult 
alike to publisher and public. It is also grossly unfair 
to the author and to the dead. 

Professor Allen unquestionably has been guilty of 
violating the elementary principles which govern the 
art of Biography. Macaulay’s schoolboy could tell him 
that the biography of a little man will necessarily be a 
little book, that of a big man a big book; but, and 
this is the crying sin of the modern biographer falsely 
so called, bigness and littleness in literature are not to 
be judged by the quantity of detail nor the number 
of pages covered with writing. You can no more write 
a truly great life of a great man by merely filling 
two volumes than you can produce a truly great 
funeral symphony by employing an orchestra of two 
thousand performers, or a truly great portrait by 
painting your subject on the scale of the square mile. 
Professor Allen had a big subject and he has given us 
simply a spatially big biography, but one in which we 
defy the most ardent admirer of Phillips Brooks to 
recognise or understand the real greatness of the man. 
For the author’s industry, toil, self-denial and con- 
scientiousness we have a sincere and pained admiration ; 
for his literary power a wholesome respect, since we are 
of the elect who have waded through nine-tenths of 
what he has chosen to set down, but this terrible jungle 
of tediously detailed record, of letters piled upon letters, 
of repetition and prolix explanations and analysis, this 
hopeless confusion of the essential and the important 
with the irrelevant, the trivial and the unnecessary, is 
no more a biography of a great preacher and a noble 
character than the file of ‘‘ The Times” from 1 January, 
1800, to 31 December, 1899, is a history of the nine- 
teenth century. It is we repeat unfair to Professor 
Allen, to Phillips Brooks, and cruellest of all, it is the 
worst of satires on the noble art of Biography. Were 
we allowed the proportions of the book in question we 
could prove this seemingly harsh verdict up to the hilt. 
But one example will suffice. It is almost incredible, 
but it is true, that Professor Allen takes 329 pages to 
describe the first twenty-three years of Phillips Brooks’ 
life, eight years of which were presumably passed in 
the nursery, and at least fifty pages of which consist of 
transcriptions wholesale from authors such as Bacon, 
Ruskin and Goethe which found their way into a young 
man’s journal and thence are dug out and flung at the 
reader with elaborate comments on the part of the 
biographer, as if Ruskin, Goethe, Bacon and others 
whose books with good reason profoundly influenced a 
young spirit of high tendencies did not exist in any 
other accessible form! Further whole pages of small 
print are filled with stuff of which we quote one extract 
and it will be enough : 

*‘It is a bleak, chilly windy night; we have been 
seeing snow again this afternoon with hail and sleet. I 
was in hopes that we were done with this sort of thing 
for this winter. . . . Have you seen how the Virginian 
papers are owning up to its decay and deadness, and 
trying to patch up all kinds of excuses and remedies for 
it? What a gay life you seem to be living! How 
came you to be invited to ? Wasn’t I invited ? 
How was the spread? I was very glad to see George’s 
letter. Just to dream of forty-two barrels of maple sap 
ina week! How it goes to the heart! Why, I have 
my doubts whether the whole annual produce of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, could fill anything like that number 
of barrels, including all branches of agriculture from 
turnips down to darkies . . . So you are still doing 
the gentleman. It rather drags—doesn’t it? .. .” 

Indeed it does, and the surprising thing is that Pro- 
fessor Allen in some mysterious way seems to regard 
letters of this sort producible by the thousand from 
every mother’s cabinet as illuminating search lights on 
the abysmal depths of ‘‘ inward development.” And 
he continues this remorseless method of laborious and 
crudely realistic photography throughout 1,606 pages 
with the deplorable result that in the great crises of 
Phillips Brooks’ remarkable career, in the really im- 
portant things which he said and did we have been so 
stupefied, drenched and bewildered by the futile and the 
irrelevant that the reader is incapable of framing any 
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correct picture of what a great preacher, a fine thinker, 
a noble character really was. 

Nay more, what is true of these 369 pages is still 
more true of the thirteen hundred which follow. The 
method which requires everything that Phillips Brooks 
said or did, whereof a written record can be unearthed 
from encyclopedic archives or dragged from friends 
alive or dead, to find a place in his Memoir whether 
truth or art or literature or the public need it or should 
be allowed to need it, naturally expands in an appal- 
ling geometrical progression. As the records grow and 
Phillips Brooks grows so do Professor Allen's pages swell 
and swell. The journals, the sermons, the post-bag 
are gutted with a growing conscientiousness, and when 
these fail (which they seldom do) a chapter can always 
be vamped together from diaries of travel and the 
guide book, the commonplace memoranda and library 
of an earnest student, and the never-ending reminis- 
cences of any member of a vast congregation who 
desires the cheap immortality of print. And, when even 
these give out, visits to England open up an inexhaustible 
Eldorado of ‘‘ copy” in the way of engagements and 
invitations to dinner, with lists as interminable as the 
host of Xerxes and as easily manceuvrable into 
solid blocks of print as the handful of Leonidas’ Three 
Hundred. ‘‘I have been reading a new book,” notes 
Phillips Brooks, with a groan in 1872, ‘‘ which is a rare 
thing with me.” How much rarer it would have been 
had he been condemned to plough the arid wastes of his 
own Life and Letters, but happily he was spared, 
though we are not! And yet just above he has scribbled 
the delightful comment: ‘‘I get so tired of talking with 
tongue and pen that I don’t feel equal to hearing myself 
in one unnecessary word.” Nor do we, but Professor 
Allen with sacred simplicity duly copies the whole pas- 
sage and goes on his way rejoicing. If we, who are 
forced to be drowned in whole acres of ‘‘ unnecessary 
words,” could only have heard Phillips Brooks speaking 
three very necessary words to his biographer such as 
he said to the wearisome admirer who always praised 
his sermons: ‘‘ Young man, if you say that again I'll 
slap your face” (ii. 769)! How many slapped faces 
would have resulted from these ponderous tomes we 
shudder to think; but in a second edition Professor 
Alien will no doubt calculate. It will enable him to 
add at least one chapter and possibly an appendix. 

And the pity is that in these two volumes the 
materials for the true biography are all here. Tons of 
the purest gold lie neglected, trampled upon, despised, 
buried beneath whole cycles of whirlwinds of blinding 
sand in this vast Sahara miscalled a Life and Letters. 
Some day that true biography will be given to a grate- 
ful world, and we hope Professor Allen will be the 
author. No one is better qualified, and if he will only 
bid defiance to the paltry idols of the market place and 
the mistaken verbosity of his friends, if he will leave 
scavenging in the dustbins of the past to the journalist 
and the paragraph maker, we shall be the first to con- 
gratulate him and to thank him. We pray him to 
remember above all that he owes the amende honorable 
to Phillips Brooks himself. 


TUSCAN SKETCHES. 


‘‘In Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, and the 
Tuscan Tongue.” By Montgomery Carmichael. 
London: John Murray. 1901. 9s. 

R. CARMICHAEL, who is British Vice-Consul 

1 for West Tuscany, has written a book which 

could only have been written by one who knows and 

loves the people he has lived amongst. It is a plain, 
unambitious book, written in a gossipy style, and with 
perhaps a certain too amiable, or too uncritical, aban- 
donment to sentiment. The section called ‘* Tuscan 
Types” is the least valuable part of what is really a 
valuable book ; for it is just here that Mr. Carmichael 
is most at the mercy of his feelings. Where he is at his 
best is in his accounts of places which few people visit, 
or of things which few people see. Turn to the account 
of Pisa in Baedeker, and you will not find so much asa 
mention of ‘‘ the chief miracle picture of the Commune 

and City of Pisa,” Santa Maria sotto gli Organi, a 

curious relic to which Mr. Carmichael devotes six 

pages, full of a kind of folk-interest. Not less detailed 
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and instructive are his notes on the famous camels of 
the Cascine di San Rossore, which are also unmentioned 
by Baedeker. He tells you about Volterra, and it is 
not a passing stranger who recounts his impressions of 
that city of alabaster, but one who knows how the caves 
are worked, and how the carving is done. There is 
much in the book about monasteries, La Verna, 
Camaldoli, and others, and here Mr. Carmichael is on 
his favourite ground. ‘‘I have made no secret in this 
book,” he tells us, ‘fof my liking for religions and 
religious orders. I recommend every traveller, for 
his good, to cultivate a similar partiality, and 
to make for the nearest convent, however remote 
the spot, however inaccessible the conventual build- 
ing. In a convent he is sure to learn the 
local traditions, to improve his history, and to see 
interesting and curious things. And in a convent 
he is also sure of a cheerful welcome, kindly enter- 
tainment, and the best hospitality that the place can 
afford.”” He is a Catholic, and a Catholic has better 
opportunities than a Protestant for making the most, 
not only of conventual entertainment, but of Italy 
generally. There are moments when it is difficult not 
to smile at some pious naiveté, as when, speaking of 
the “‘ Volto Santo” of Lucca (the miraculous crucifix 
supposed to have been carved in Ramah by Nicodemus, 
and finished by an angel) he says: ‘‘ All our interest in 
scientific methods of criticism fades in the presence of 
a face that is so little terrestrial that it is difficult to 
understand how the mind of man can have imagined, 
or the hand of man have fashioned it.” But 
after all, this attitude of mind, if it can once be 
sincerely acquired (and nothing is more evident than 
Mr. Carmichael’s entire sincerity) is an excellent 
attitude of mind to adopt on one’s Italian travels. In 
Italy ‘‘ scientific methods of criticism” are apt to 
destroy charm without leaving anything in its place, 
and it is for its charm that we go to Italy. Mr. Car- 
michael can be scientific enough, on occasion, and his 
account of the Lotto is the clearest and most easily 
intelligible that we have seen. But, in his ‘‘ unphilo- 
logical disquisition” on the Tuscan tongue, he falls 
back, even in matters of philology, on sentiment rather 
than science, and observes, not without some measure 
of justice, that ‘‘ an alert observation of human sym- 
pathies and human passions, a keen eye to the rough 
but just judgments of popular opinion, will carry you 
far deeper into the mysteries and complexities of the 
Tuscan tongue, than a mastery of all the rules of 
syntax or the expenditure of much midnight oil over 
the tomes of the ‘Accademici della Crusca.’” It is a 
passing petulance of sentiment, no doubt, which 
accounts for the little needless hit at d’Annunzio, and 
the curious statement: ‘‘ Such fiction as is good in 
Italian is wholesome and historic (Manzoni, d’Azeglio, 
Canti).” Does Mr. Carmichael really think d’Azeglio 
and Cantu better writers, writers of better Italian, 
than d’Annunzio? He says rightly: ‘‘ Beautiful as is 
the Tuscan tongue, delightful as it is to hear, delightful 
as it is to speak, it is heavy and tough in the reading.” 
Why then does he rejoice that, as he thinks, ‘‘ the 
vogue for a novelist like d’Annunzio must soon pass,” 
when it is precisely d’Annunzio who has restored the 
vocal quality to Italian prose, and made an exquisite 
literary style out of purely conversational Tuscan? 
But Mr. Carmichael is something more agreeable than 
a critic; he has seen much that few Englishmen have 
seen, he has seen much that many Englishmen would 
delight to see, and he tells us exactly what he has seen 
and exactly how we too, if we like to follow his 
instructions, may see it. 


RUGBY STORIES. 


“Rugby.” By H. C. Bradby. Bell’s Public School 
Handbooks. London: Bell. 1900. 35. 6d. net. 


“THERE is a perennial charm in the story of a great 

school. Boys’ pranks are always amusing to 
those who do not suffer by them, sometimes even to 
those who do ; and they gain a new piquancy when they 
are tacked on to a well-known name. There may be 
also in them the zest of the unexpected ; as when a dis- 
tinguished general, Sir Willoughby Cotton, is found in 
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his boyish days bungling a school rebellion, and making 
ignominious acquaintance with the birch: or a dainty 
exquisite like Matthew Arnold is hymned by the school- 
boy Pindar for prowess on the football field. In boy- 
hood our characters are more simple and natural ; 
originality shows itself more clearly before we become 
conscious of ourselves and the Ten Commandments. 
There are things which no English boy will do; but at 
a certain stage he sees no harm in lifting a horse from 
the headmaster’s stable (if there be a good chance of 
doing it unseen), and riding a cross-country chase from 
Bilton steeple to Churchover. Nor does it seem to him 
so very wicked to feast on the kindly fruit of the apple- 
trees which nature has thoughtfully planted in another’s 
orchard, or to poach in a preserved stream. We laugh 
over stories of duck and chicken hunts, when the scene 
is laid in the thirties ; and it is delightful to picture the 
amazement of the farmer’s wife, whose fowls, having 
picked up a nutritious piece of bread which appears to 
have dropt from the heavens, find themselves mysteri- 
ously drawn along by a concealed hook, until they flutter 
up and over the farmyard wall. The tale of battles and 
bullyings, games and sports, recalls to the staid middle- 
aged man many a remembrance of happy days long 
past, when the senses were keen, and all the world 
seemed to be full of enjoyment: the bitterness of 
boyhood’s sorrows and disappointments he has almost 
forgotten. Not to disappoint our readers, who will 
have been expecting the quotation long since, we will 
add that the boy is father of the man. So Clough 
does literary work for the school magazine, and Bowen 
shines in the Debating Society. So Macready in his 
young days takes the lead in organising stage plays in his 
house ; and Landor shows the same magnanimity and 
whimsical humour as he did in after lite. At a time 
when fags had to black their master’s boots, or act as 
a warming-pan in their beds, or rise by moonlight to 
trudge three miles and take up some big boy’s night- 
line, for all which they received small thanks, Landor 
not only protected his fag from bullying but paid him 
wages at the rate of threepence a week. His learning 
and idleness equally astonished the mighty ‘t Nimrod,” 
who afterwards contributed his racy ‘* Reminiscences ” 
to ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine ;” and the odd spirit of the lad 
is shown by a clever sketch of him drawn by Charles 
Reade. 

‘*My father, John Reade, of Ipsden, Oxon,” he 
writes, ‘‘was sent to Rugby at eight years of age. 
Next day, in the afternoon, a much bigger boy espied 
him, and said, ‘Hy, you new boy, I want you.’ It was 
to carry a casting net. Young Reade found it rather 
heavy. Master Landor cast the net several times in a 
certain water, and caught nothing. Thereupon he 
blamed his attendant. ‘You are the cause of this,’ 
said he. ‘I begin to fear you are a boy of ill omen.’ 
He cast again, and drewa blank. ‘Decidedly,’ said 
Master Landor, ‘you are a boy of tll omen. However,’ 
says he, ‘we won’t lay it on the Fates till we have 
tried all mortal means. Sapiens dominabitur astris. 
We must poach a little.’”” Accordingly he proceeded to 
a forbidden preserve. At the gate stood a butcher, con- 
templating heifers at feed. ‘‘ I say, butcher, let me fish 
the brook there.” ‘‘ Well, sir, taint mine.” ‘* Then what 
objection can you possibly have?” ‘‘ Why, master, I 
ha’n’t no objection; but you see ——.” ‘‘ Much obliged,” 
says this smart boy, and entered the field directly, 
cast in the brook, but caught nothing. ‘‘ Reade,” said 
he, ‘‘this is not to be borne. You are a boy of / ill 
omen. Now here is a favourite hole ; if I catch nothing 
in it I shall yield to your evil Destiny ; du¢ I warn you I 
shall make you carry the net home, and I shall flick you 
all the way with my handkerchief.” Little Reade 
looked very rueful at that. The net even when dry had 
seemed mortal heavy to him, and he began to calculate 
how much more it would weigh when wet and dirty. 
The net was cast—a good circle—drawn steadily to 
land, and lo! struggling in its meshes a pike of really 
unusual size. Master Landor raised a shout of triumph ; 
then instantly remembering his partner, he turned to 
Master Reade: ‘‘ Welcome to Rugby, sir, welcome! 
You are a boy of excellent omen. I'll carry the net 
home, and you shall sup off this fish; it is the joint 
production of my skill and your favourable star.” Next 
day there was a complaint against him for fishing out 
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of bounds. ‘‘Mr. X. (the butcher) gave me leave,” 
said he quietly. 

As an instance of school discipline a hundred years 
ago, we may quote the following : 

“One day in full school, Master Landor had an 
apple of singular size and beauty. He had his Livy 
in one hand and this apple in the other, and read and 
read, and munched and munched, till the sound struck 
the Doctor. He espied the delinquent, and ordered 
him to bring that apple to him. He put it on his desk 
coram populo; and then, half relenting, said: ‘ There, 
sir. Now, if you want that again, you had better go 
and sit down and make me a short line on the occa- 
sion.’ ‘Oh, I can do that and stand here,’ says Master 
Landor. ‘Do it then.’ The boy thought a moment, 
and soon obliged him with a pentameter— 


‘Esuriens doctor dulcia poma rapit.’ 


‘Hum!’ says Dr. James. ‘And pray, sir, what do 
you mean by £-su-riens doctor?’ ‘The gormandising 
doctor.’ ‘ Take it, sir. You are too hard for me, you 
are too hard for me,’ said the Doctor, delighted with 
his pupil.” 

There is a deeper interest in a school history for those 
who realise the importance of education in the body 
politic. Thomas Arnold is still a name to conjure with ; 
he has the attraction of a fighting man and a pioneer, 
with the more subtle charm of a thinker. It is worth 
while reading what manner of man he was, what he 
did and how he did it; and if exacter research has 
shown that he must share the honour of creating 
Rugby School with Thomas James, if part of his own 
fame is due to the vates sacer, Tom Hughes, yet he 
remains a great and almost heroic figure, of an in- 
fluence profound in the history of English education. 

Mr. Bradby has written a very readable account of 
his old school, where as boy and master he has spent 
most of his days. The book, like others of the same 
series, is designed to be a description of the school as 
it now is; and the author goes into detail about the 
school buildings and grounds, the work of the school, 
societies, games, and other -interests. Each chapter is 
illustrated by process blocks; and the stranger may 
gain from it a clear conception of the life and routine of 
Rugby School. Parents may find here what it will cost 
them to send a boy to Rugby, and what prizes or 
scholarships he may hope to win; old Rugbeians may 
note how the place has changed for the better or, it 
may be, for the worse. Such a record as this is 
valuable now, but a hundred years hence it will be 
priceless : what would we not give for a similar account 
of Rugby under its first master, Edward Rolston of 
Christ’s ; or under that redoubtable pedagogue, Henry 
Holyoake (1688-1731), who first made the name of the 
school famous in England! Mr. Bradby’s record is 
clear and accurate, and leaves little to be desired. For 
the past history readers will have to go elsewhere; a 
short sketch of:it is indeed prefixed, but this is compiled 
from other and fuller works, and has no space for 
details. It is somewhat tantalising to read the historical 
sketch, for those who are mainly interested in school 
traditions or in the problems of education; but the 
book is not meant for these, and such as desire to see 
the present Rugby accurately pourtrayed will find it 
admirably well suited to their desires. 


THE ANNO SANTO. 


‘The Holy Year of Jubilee.” By Herbert Thurston. 
London: Sands. 1900. 12s. 6d. net. 


T* is to be regretted that Father Thurston’s scholarly 
work was not published at the beginning of this 
year of Jubilee, for it might have saved many a 
**Rome Correspondent” from an egregious display of 
muddle-headedness, and his confiding readers from 
the vain repetition of fantastic follies. There is no 
subject on which the journalist remains so incurably 
dense as ecclesiastical ceremonial : even after a life- 
time in Rome or Vienna he seems incapable of describ- 
ing a straightforward Requiem Mass. How then 
should he be able to describe for us the complicated 
history, doctrine and ceremonial of the Roman Jubilee, 
a subject which from the occasional lack of records, 
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the popular abuse of plain terms, and the elaborate, if 
often unintentional, falsifications of enemies, is trying 
and difficult even to the seasoned scholar ? 

Father Thurston, in the book under review, has made 
it possible to follow the history, to unravel the cere- 
monial, and to comprehend the doctrine associated with 
the Roman Catholic year of Jubilee, and has rendered 
not only his own co-religionists but all Englishmen 
interested in the matter a valuable service. His style 
is agreeable and clear, and sometimes even merits a 
more exalted adjective, but, though his facts are 
marshalled in an orderly fashion, he is not a born 
historian. Nor has he the natural qualities of the true 
antiquary. For instance, in endeavouring to give the 
reader an idea of the size of a Jubilee broadside (p. 219), 
he describes it as ‘‘a large single sheet almost the size 
of the ‘ Daily Mail’ newspaper” (!). The force of 
bathos could scarcely go further than to drag the 
‘*Daily Mail” into a solid work of this kind, and it 
almost enables us to believe that Jesuits really are the 
simple-minded folk which their admirers proclaim them 
to be. 

But as theologian. and canonist Father Thurston is 
on ground entirely natural and congenial to him, and 
he at once becomes brilliant and entertaining. The 
chapter called ‘‘ the Jubilee Indulgence” is by far the 
best and most interesting in the book. Here we have 
an excellent, if succinct, account of the Roman doctrine 
of Indulgences, the best short account that we remember 
to have seen in an English dress. The chapter is of 
especial importance in its discussion of the question of 
remission ‘fa pcena et culpa.” According to the 
modern doctrine of Indulgences, an Indulgence only 
remits ‘‘a poena,” that is to say from the temporal 
punishment due to sin after divine forgiveness of its 
eternal consequences, and not ‘‘a culpa,” or from the 
guilt of sin, remission from which must be sought in 
the sacrament of penance alone. There can be no 
question that in the Middle Ages, Indulgences were 
popularly said to remit ‘‘a poena et culpa,” but since 
confession and contrition were on every occasion of a 
jubilee proclaimed as indispensable requisites to the 
gaining of an Indulgence, it follows that the conjunc- 
tion of confession with the other conditions of the 
Indulgence might result in remission ‘‘a poena et 
culpa.” In other words, since the endeavour to gain 
an Indulgence presupposes confession, the result of 
such endeavour is not only the remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, but also the forgive- 
ness of sin itself. Such, put with a brevity that 
inexorable space makes somewhat unfair, is Father 
Thurston’s argument. It is not new, but it is put with 
great clearness and force, and we must confess that the 
writer seems to us to have proved his point both histori- 
cally and doctrinally, and to have established identity 
between the modern and the medizval doctrine of Indul- 
gences. The abuses connected with Indulgences are 
frankly admitted, but they of course have no real bear- 
ing on the question of the authoritative teaching of the 
church regarding them. 

In what does the Jubilee Indulgence differ from any 
other plenary Indulgence? Father Thurston replies 
with his accustomed candour that the Holy Year offers 
no greater privileges or remissions than an ordinary 
plenary Indulgence But ‘‘ it is quite conceivable,” he 
goes on to say, ‘‘that, besides the dispositions of the 
penitent, something also depends upon the greater or 
less intensity of the Pope’s desire to communicate them 
(Indulgences) ” We should have thought that, from 
the Catholic point of view, such a notion was altogether 
inconceivable, just as it is inconceivable that the greater 
or less intensity of the priest’s desire to consecrate or 
te absolve can add to the reality of Christ’s presence in 
the Sacrament of the Altar, or to the efficacy of sacra- 
mental absolution in the soul of the penitent. Father 
Thurston comes nearer areal answer when he says 
later on that ‘‘ the more arduous are the conditions of 
an Indulgence the more likely it is to be gained,’’ but 
it is an argument which he might have developed more 
fully with advantage to his own point of view. More- 
over we had always understood that the ordinary 
plenary Indulgences can be gained by the faithful 
throughout the Holy Year for the benefit of the souls in 
purgatory, so that the proclamation of a Jubilee may 
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be regarded as an act of boundless charity to the members 
of the Church suffering. 

The book is profusely and well illustrated with im- 
pressions from contemporary engravings and other 
sources, and its value is considerably enhanced by 
the translation in Appendix A of Peter Canisius’ 
‘*Tractate on the Jubilee Year.” 


NOVELS. 


**The Queen versus Billy, and other Stories.” By 
Lloyd Osbourne. London: Heinemann. 1goo. 6s. 
He who first collaborates with such a writer as 
Stevenson, and then attempts fiction unaided, draws 
upon himself the shafts of all partisans of the obvious. 
But the fact is that Mr. Osbourne sees the Pacific 
islands with his own eyes, and not through the glasses 
of his stepfather. The title of the book is most unhappy, 
as giving no notion of its contents: one would hardly 
guess that the eponymous hero of the first story isa 
Kanaka who, being arrested for murder, endeared 
himself to a whole ship’s company. The inexorableness 
of British law comes upon us, in this story, as something 
horrible, unnatural. Another story, ‘‘The Phantom 
City,” is in its genre very nearly a masterpiece ; the 
emotions of an ardent Catholic missionary, who sees that 
the island to which his life has been given will become 
a gold-field, a hell upon earth toits people, are rendered 
with a skill that fascinates, yet never falls into senti- 
mentality. Missionary, beach-comber, trader, brown 
men and women, seem to yield their secrets to a writer 
who has caught the atmosphere of the Pacific. Mr. 
Osbourne deals, it will be seen, with themes touched by 
Stevenson, exploited by Mr. Becke and others, but the 
handling is all his own. 


**The Worldly Hope.” By Helmuth Schwartze. London: 
Digby, Long. 1go00. 3s. 6d 

This is a story of a type which the last decade has 
made sadly familiar ; the man who is pleased with his 
own beauty, the woman who is cruel because her 
character is irreproachable, the other woman who is 
good and immoral at the same time, and the rest of 
the fin de siécle puppet-show all play their usual parts 
on Mr. Schwartze’s puny stage. There are bits of 
smart dialogue here and there, but the constant strain- 
ings after unconventionality and the occasional touches 
of ‘half-hearted immorality are at once aggravating 
and untruthful; gauloiseries are at their worst when 
bowdlerised. 


*““The Minor Canon.” By C. Beresford Fitzgerald. 
London: Digby, Long. 1900. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the unfortunate class of 
persons whose words bear only a distant relation to 
their’ ‘meaning ; he keeps ringing discordant changes 
upon commonplace tunes. The story is platitudinous 
and its secret is inappropriate though carefully con- 
cealed. The writer’s knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs 
must be of the slightest ; does he really think that a 
minor canon is a dignitary of the Church ? 


‘**Cynthia in the West.” By Charles Lee. London: 
Grant Richards. 1900. 6s. 

A colony of artists in a picturesque Cornish fishing- 
village becomes entangled in the web of rustic life. 
The theme is not unpromising, if the contrast between 
Chelsea and Cornwall is a little obvious. The story is 
very slight but quite pleasant, the chief weakness being 
that the charm of Cynthia, one of the artists, is rather 
= by the novelist than acknowledged by the 
reader. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“*War and Policy.” Essays by Spenser Wilkinson. London : 
Constable. 1900. 155. 

We do not as a rule care for collections of articles from the 
monthly magazines, for the reason that usually they are not 
worth reprinting, either for their style or their matter. We 
must make an exception in favour of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
bundle of essays, entitled “ War and Policy,” which have paid 
us for the reading in information and interest. Mr. Wilkinson 
owes none of his attraction to his style, which is sober to the 
verge of dryness. But he is so much in love with his subject, 
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he is so conversant with the history of modern wars and the 
writings of scientific soldiers, above all, he ,states the conclu- 
sions which he wishes to establish with such iterative clearness, 
that we could not lay the book down, and were half converted 
to the writer’s opinions. These articles, most of which appeared 
in the “ National Review,” seek to prove two ma'n propositions, 
that all modern wars are inevitable, and that war is policy in 
action, and therefore quite as much the business of the states- 
man as the soldier Mr. Spenser Wilkinson contends that 
modern nations dislike war so heartily that they put it off as 
long as possible, so that when it occurs it is an unavoidable 
explosion, mere cause and effect, the result of an accumulation 
of irreconcilable interests. 


“ Medizval Towns: Constantinople.” By William Hutton. 
London: Vent. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Dent’s series of Medieval Towns give in small space 
and in neat form valuable historical summaries ; but the claim 
of the series to popularity consists rather in those parts of the 
volumes which give a condensed but more thorough and 
scholarly review of the existing antiquities and notable build- 
ings than is to be found in any of the more popular guide- 
books. In the history of Constantinople so many events are 
crowded that it was impossible to make the survey really 
valuable in the space of half a small book. But the second part 
of the book which describes the churches, the walls, the mosques, 
the palaces and the antiquities in general is written on an 
excellent plan. The long quotation—in translation—from 
Procopius on the church of S. Sophia is just what a visitor to 
Constantinople would wish to read. Mr. Hutton has succeeded 
in writing in this way a guide-book which lacks most of the 
attributes which have made the usual guide-book a byword. 
The many illustrations are for the most part of architectural 
interiors. Here again the principle of selection has been 
excellently applied: 


“Our Bird Friends.” 
Cassell. 1900. 55. 

This little book professes to be frankly popular, and it is 
intended “ for all boys and girls.” But it achieves more than it 
claims. In one sensc it is scientific to a rare degree. It is 
profusely illustrated by photographs, taken by the author’s 
brother, of birds and their eggs. The patience and trouble in- 
volved must have been immense, but the result is worth the 
labour. We do not remember ever to have seen a collection of 
photographs so true and so widely typical of bird life. In the 
letterpress are gathered an immense number of anecdotes and 
bits of observation, which are not less valuable perhaps because 
they are put from the point of view of children, and not less 
scientific because no discursus into ornithological theory is 
indulged in. For giving children an interest in birds no better 
book has been published, and we have not found’any inaccuracies 
or puerilities. 

“Military Dialogues on Active Service.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
Newnham Davis. London: Sands. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

If these dialogues are meant to form a romance the military 
idiom and technicalities are aggressive, if intended to givea 
picture of the meaning of war the display of technical knowledge 
is inadequate. At the same time they run smoothly and no 
doubt give a true enough picture of the soldier’s everyday life 
between the days of stress. It is something that none of the 
many war-books have taken quite this point of view. 


By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. London: 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Monsieur Bergeret & Paris. Histoire Cuntemporaine. By 
Anatole France. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

In this, the fourth volume of M. Anatole France’s “ Histoire 
Contemporaine,” Monsieur Bergeret is more sympathetic, more 
attractive than usual. He was always, of course, an admirable 
“type” of the more or less nediocre Frenchman—not dull but 
a little too logical, never brilliant but endowed with sound 
common-sense, allways pure, upright, and imperturbable. When 
his wife deceived him in “ Le Mannequin d’Osier” he bore the 
betrayal with infinite philosophy, that is to say he allowed his 
wife to remain under the same roof with him on the condition 
that she never approached or spoke to him. Other French- 
men, the excitable ones, would have brought a divorce suit, or 
fought a duel; Monsieur Bergeret satisfiedhimself by taking 
his meals alone and refusing to meet his wife’s pathetic ad- 
vances: behaved, in fact, with a sternness that eventually 
distracted poor Madame Bergeret and arouses the indignation 
of the tender-hearted reader. Incessant study and reflection 
had not made him either brilliantly eloquent or original. In 
“L’Orme du Mail” his views on theological questions were 
identical with those of the average Freethinker, and conse- 
quently his arguments with the Abbé might have come from 
any self-opinionated bourgeois. Indeed, he believed most 
thoroughly in himself. At times his way was condescending. 
Still, no one ever had reason to accuse him of being excitable, 
inconsistent, or illogical. The result was that Monsieur Bergeret 
proved an excellent foil to his adversaries in discussion, who 
were impetuous or plausible ; but his common-sense has never 
shown to such advantage as in his encounter with Nationalists 
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and his opinions on Nationalism ; as in his views on the Dreyfus 
Affair and the recent anti-Republican conspiracies, now de- 
scribed and set forth in the present volume. From the opening 
chapter we learn that Monsieur Bergeret has been appointed pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne University. He is about to start for 
Paris, and is experiencing the sorrows of a déménagement. 
Packing-cases stand about. Chairs are upside down. Clumsy | 
carpenters hurry to and fro. But if Monsieur Bergeret is sad, 


Riquet, his dog, is sadder still. He scents a catastrophe ; he | 
wonders whether his master has committed a crime or become | 


bankrupt, and whether his own happy, luxurious days are over. 
Infinite sadness settles upon him. He hates the carpenters, 
suspects them. He hates them more and more as they drive 
him out of corners, and off his favourite mat. He is distracted ; 
he can call no spot his own, he may rest nowhere—and he is in 
imminent danger of being trodden upon. In Paris, however, 
he recovers ; but he receives another shock when Mdlle. Zoé, 
his master’s elderly and practical sister, appears upon the scene. 
He, wishing to drive her outas he himself had been driven 
out a few days ago, barks furiously ; but Mdlle. Zoé ignores 
him, and so he retreats realising how insignificant, how inferior, 
how weak are dogs compared to human beings. All this 
M. Anatole France describes in his perfect style, and with 
delicious humour ; his account of Monsieur Bergeret’s search 
after a flat is equally charming. The professor would be 
picturesquely surrounded. He cares nothing for “modern 
conveniences,” and !uxuries such as gas and telephones. He 
would like the house to be old and his windows confronted by 
a courtyard, and, in the courtyard, there should be weeds if 
not flowers and a weather-beaten, dilapidated statue. And 
he finds just such a place with a statue “ qui sourit encore ”— 
which smiles still. And he visits it with Mdlle. Zoé: and, 
when they discover that they occupied the very same flat 
in their childhood, they call up memories. Even Madlle. 
Zoé remembers where the buffet stood, and in which par- 
ticular corner she played games. But she decides that a 
more modern flat is necessary ; and, when her brother hears 
that the windows of the chosen flat look on to the Luxem- 
bourg Garden, he resolves to forget the statue “that 
smiles still” —so that he becomes installed at last, so that the 
more serious part of the book begins. 

Like all sensible people Monsieur Bergeret is a Drey- 
fusard ; and, like a number of sensible Frenchmen, he is 
attacked for this honourable partisanship. More than 
one professor at the Sorbonne who has dared to declare 
himself convinced of Captain Dreyfus’ innocence has suffered 
in consequence ; and Monsieur Bergeret suffers, is libelled 
by the newspapers. But he bears the slanders imperturb- 
ably, and soliloquises sensibly, and is even polite enough 
to listen to the Parisian who expresses the argument and 
opinion of thousands of his fellow-countrymen when he says : 
“ Ne parlons pas de l’Affaire. Je ne la connais pas. Je ne 
veux pas la connaitre. Jen’ai pas lu une ligne de Venquéte. 
Le commandant de la Barge, mon cousin, m’a affirmé que 
Dreyfus ¢tait coupable. Cette affirmation m’a suffi.” . . . And 
so M. Anatole France continues: subtly and mercilessly 
showing up the ignorance, the malice, the infamy of the 
Nationalists, and also disclosing their plans. We are intro- 
duced to numerous Nationalist leaders, unscrupulous fellows, 
who are helped by the Royalists, the clergy, the army, and the 
anti-Semitic press. They are for ever holding meetings ; we 
hear them plan to hire mobs, to organise brawls, to arrange 
cries. Worldly women assist them. The Duc d’Orléans sends 
encouraging telegrams. Paul Déroulédeé’s conspiracy is utterly 
exposed. Schemes are prepared in order to make the 
Nationalists victorious at the municipal elections. Of course 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry is attacked ; it is interesting to 
know that the Nationalists mourn Félix Faure, and for the very 
good reason that he favoured the army and that the revision of 
the Dreyfus case would never have taken place if he had con- 
tinued to occupy the French Presidency. But perhaps the 
most startling incident in the Nationalist chapters of this 
interesting book is when the chief of an anti- Republican 
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society suggests that the most certain way of ove:throwing the 
present Ministry Would be to cause a panic at Longchamp or 
Auteuil which would bring about the death of thousands of 
inoffensive Parisians. “Cries,” says this amiable person, 
“have become monotonous and useless. We want a panic. 
The Government would fall if a few thousand Parisians, in 
their attempt to escape, were drowned in the Bois de Boulogne 
lake.” Indeed, these irrepressible agitators only expect to 
succeed through provoking dangerous disturbances, and by 
persuading the people that France is being betrayed every day 
by her own Government. M. Anatole France exposes the 
whole machinery of the movement, and sums up Nationalism 
in a manner that has never been equalled. His scrupulous 
regard for the truth dissipates any idea that he has exaggerated ; 
his skill at drawing character-sketches, his flashes of brilliant 
satire and subtle humour, his exquisite style have never been 
more noticeable than in this most remarkable book. 


Le Marguis de Tournoél. By Gaston-Routier. Paris : 
Daragon. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

This volume, as it reaches us, is chiefly remarkable for the 
publisher's “ puff” impudently slipped into it. We are begged 
to insert it as it is : “ Pritre d’Insérer” stares shamelessly at us 
in big black characters, and a glowing “appreciation ” of the 
author's talent follows. We have never heard of M. Gaston- 
Routier before, and the name of his publisher is equally 
unknown to us. The first writes badly, the second prints 
badly ; their joint efforts leave a blot on two distinguished and 
honourable professions. Of course the “ puff” tells us that the 
author has “surpassed” himself; and no doubt he has . . . in 
vulgarity and obscenity. His style is abominable ; the book, 
in fact, has not one redeem'ng feature from first to last, and yet 
we are called upon to declare that it is “clear,” “ vigorous,” 
“ elegant,” and that it is bound (and with” reason) “ to win a 
distinguished success.” 


“ Ruskin.’ By Jaques Bardoux. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1900. 
3f. 50c. 

This appreciative biography of Ruskin is chiefly remarkable 
for a delicate analysis of his character. Not that a criticism 
of his studies is omitted. M. Bardoux discusses “ Modern 
Painters” and Ruskin’s other greatest works exhaus- 
tively, but with a prudence that is not usually to be encoun- 
tered in a critic. We have also an “exposé” of Ruskin’s 
zesthetic and economic doctrines, and a eulogy of his style. 
From first to last M. Baraoux writes intelligently and modestly : 
he has none of the vanity, the exasperating superiority and 
“culture” that characterise many of Ruskin’s London disciples, 
none of their offensive imitations of Ruskin’s mannerisms in 
style. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Mars, hardly seems to us 
to attain its usual standard of excellence It opens with astory 
by Edouard Rod, “ Mademoiselle Annette,” which promises 
well. Of the other articles Madame Isabelle Massieu writes 
pleasantly on a visit to Bangkok. Count Charles de Mouy 
recounts the Greek question of 1886 from the French point of 
view. It will be remembered that France then held aloof when 
the other Powers blockaded the Greek ports. M. de Mouy 
makes the best case he can but doesnot convince us that his 
Government had good reasons for standing apart, except that to 
join in the common action of Europe might make it unpopular 
at home. Of the critical articles M. de Wyzewa has the best 
on Tolstoiand Russian criticism. 
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EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. A broaa. 
£n & 
One Year ... 110 4 


Quarter Year 9 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made ee to the 


Pens. SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher woula be glad to be in- 


formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places abroad :— 

- The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
+++»Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

Brusseis ececceceeeeseeeeMessrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


BERLIN ......- H. Kibl, Jagerstrasse 7 
VIENNA Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stelansplatz. 


Bu a-PESTH 
Co., Corso 307 


-++Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Ana 13. 
-Otto as 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Schick's Library. 
...The Anglo-American Booksseliing 
..The International News 83. 85 Duane St. 
v5 .Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 ashington Street. 
The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 


PARIS 00 


Boston, Mass. VU. 


Toronto, CANADA 
«e+e+- The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTREAL, CANADA ..+.The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE 


NOW READY. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


*.* The contents include the Preliminary Reports (1) by Mr. ARTHUR 
EVANS on “The Palace at Knossos: " (2) by Mr. D. G. HOGARTH on “ The 
ee Cave.” Both are the fullest statements yet published and are abundantly 
illustrated. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Edited by Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E, RAY LANKESTER, 
F.R.S. In4 vols. Vol. I. 25s. net. Vol. II. 30s. net. Vol. III. 30s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS NOW READY. 
ss,o00 | ELIZABETH AND HER 
Copies GERMAN GARDEN. 


Sold. Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. net. OrpiInaARY EpiTion, 6s. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. | 27,000 
By the Author of “‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” Copies 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt Sold. 


edges, 8s. 6d. net. Orpinary EpiTion, 6s. 


BOOKS BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY: being 


Impressions and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT. Third Edition, 
Revised. Globe 8vo. 5s. [Eversley Series. 


ues | THE FOREST LOVERS. 


Sold. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY | 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. Sold. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYIWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


EAST ANGLIA. By Wituiam A. Dutt. With 


Illustrations by JoserpH Pennett. Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN ORIGINAL CHARMING NOVEL, 
Entitled 


HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM 


GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

“* It is a beautiful romance, and will probably be one of the best discussed books 

of the season.” —Sunday Speciad. 
_ ‘We are not going to spoil the reader's enjoyment by summarising the story. It 
is a fantastic enough notion which Mr. Whadcoat has evolved ; this method of dealing 
with it is refreshingly original. That part of the story in which the meeting of the 
irl with the man ts related is exceptionally well done. If this is his first attempt at 
ction, he is to be congratulated upon a very promising début.” 
St. James's Budget. 

An extraordinary work.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“The story is pleasantly written, and we congratulate Mr. Effingham Wilson 
upon so auspiciously breaking a ground untrodden by him for a quarter ofa 
century. Bookseller. 

“ There is an air of dainty romance, an inexpressible optimism about this novel 
enaees A really delightful idyll. The author's lightness of touch and general cheerful- 
ness are quite welcome adjuncts to a modern story, and from them the reader will 
benefit as much as from the interest in the Arcadian pair of lovers and the Adelphi 
villain." —North British Datly Mai. 

** A clever story...... The reader will find in this vigorous story exciting entertain- 
ment.” —Z doyd's. 

Continues to yield amusement to the end." —Scotsman. 


London : 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 Royal Exchange. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel (Evelyn March Phillipps). 


Murray. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers (Lieut.-Col. Spencer- 
Childers. 2 -vols.). Murray. 28s. 

Lord Rosebery, Imperialist (J. A. Hammerton). Partridge. Is. 6d. 
net. 

Oswald von Wolkenstein: a Memoir of the Last Minnesinger of 
Tirol (Signora Linda Villari). Dgnt. 

My Autobiography: a Fragment (The Right Hon. Professor Max 
Miiller). Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Handel (C. F. Abdy Williams). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

FICTION. 

A Daughter of Mystery (R. Norman Silver). Jarrold. 6s. 

A Varsity Man (Inglis Allen) ; Tke Sentence of the Court (Headon 
Hill). Pearson. 6s. each. 

The Column (Charles Marriott). John Lane. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. (Vols III. and IV. 
Justin McCarthy and Huntly McCarthy). Chatto and Windus. 
12s. each. 

The History of the Midland Railway (Clement E. Stretton). Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

ScHOOL Books. . 

Macmillan’s Latin Course (Third Part. W. E. P. Pantin). Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

The Intermediate English Grammar for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges (Charles Hart). Hachette. 

Product Calculator (Christopher Barker). Bemrose. 5s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Body of Christ (Charles Gore). Murray. 55. net. 

Catholic Usages, So-called (‘‘ John Myrc”). Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 

The Soul’s Pilgrimage (J. H. Burn). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Literature of the Bible (Richard G. Moulton). 
Isbister. 35. 6d. 

The Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calendar (W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson). Rivingtons. 6s. net. 

Newman’s Lives of the English Saints (Vol. III.). Freemantle. 
6s. net. 

Heroes of the Reformation : *"—Zwinglius (Samuel Macauley 
Jackson). Putnams. 6s. 

Lyra Apostolica (Edited by H. C. Beeching). Methuen. 2s. 


TRAVEL. 

Thorough Guides :—Scotland, Part 2; Ireland (M. J. B. Baddeley). 
Dulau. 35. 6d. net each. 

VERSE. 

Ballads of Down (George Francis Savage-Armstrong). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

The Passing of Victoria: The Poets’ Tribute (Edited by J. A. 
Hammerton). Horace Marshall. 35. 6d. 

Village Life and Feeling: Songs and Poems (Rupert Upperton). 
Greening. 2s. 6d. net. 

New Century Hymns for the Christian Year (The Rev. F. W. Orde 
Ward). ‘‘ Home Words” Office. 5s. 

Irish Leaves: Poems and Songs (John Robinson). Digby, Long, 
7s. 6d. 

Quatrains (J. G. Jennings). Allahabad: Indian Press. 3s. 6d. 

Parodies and other Poems (Maggie Grogan). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aldermen, The, of Cripplegate Ward from A.D. 1276 to A.D. 1900 
(Compiled by John James Baddeley). J. J. Baddeley. 5s. 

Another Englishwoman’s Love-Letters (Barry Pain). Unwin. 2s. 

Bamboo Work (Paul N. Hasluck). Cassell. 1s. 

Briton’s First Duty, The: Case for Conscription (G. F. Shee). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Captain, The (Half Yearly Vol. IV.). Newnes. 6s. 

Richards. 10s. 6d. 

Memories of the Months (Sir Herbert Maxwell. First Series. Second 
Edition). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Monastery of Saint Luke of Stiris, In Phocis, and the Dependent 
Monastery of Saint Nicholas in the Fields, near Skripon, in 
Beeotia (Robert Weir Schultz and Sidney Howard Barnsley). 
Macmillan. 63s. net. 

New Penny Magazine, The (Vol. IX.). Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

Play and Politics: Recollections of Malaya (By an Old Resident).. 


Wells Gardner. 35. 6d. 
Practical Licensing Reform (The Hon. Sidney Peel), Methuen. 
Is. 6d. 


Pretoria from Within during the War, 1899-1900 (H. G. Bates). 
Shaw and Company. 35. 6d. net. 

Report on the Census of Porto Rico, 1899 (Lieut.-Col. J. P. Sanger). 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 

Rule and Exercises, The, of Holy Living (Jeremy Taylor. Temple 
Classics). Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 


Suivons-Le ! (Par Henryk Sienkiewicz). Paris: Flammarion. 3f. 50c. . 


Vickers’ Newspaper Gazetteer (1901). Vickers. 2s. 6d. 
Wrecking the Empire (J. M. Robertson). Grant Richards. 55. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 


3f.; The Economic Journal, 55.; Rivista Ligure; Anglo- . 


American Magazine, 1s. ; The Book-Buyer, 15c.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6d. ; Current Literature, 25c. 
For APRIL :—The Pall Mall Magazine, Is. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & COs List 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER, K.M. 
CONTENTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School-days at 
Leipzig—University—Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at 
Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “The Story of Aline.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS IN “PUNCH” :— 
‘“4Anne Mainwaring’ confirms the impression conveyed by the 
‘Story of Aline,’ that the new century is dowered with a new 
novelist ranged close by the limited circle of first-class women 
writers. If need be, we will wait another five years for a novel 
from Lady Ridley. But she must go on.” 


BALLAST. 


A NOVEL. 
BY MYRA SWAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* “ Ballast” is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by 
the master passions of love and drink. It is the story of two step-sisters, 
he elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness, which 
eventualy ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her life to the fruit- 


less task of trying to save her sister. ‘ 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. 8. R. GARDINER’S 
“ COMMONWEALTH.” 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, 
&c. Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


Scotsman.—‘* Those who want to know, without gloss of partiality 


or glamour of rhetoric, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, of the Cromwellian story must read Mr. Gardiner’s book.” 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Edited by RoBERT YELVERTON TyRRELL, Litt.D. 
Fellow and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin ; and Lovis 
CLAUDE PuRSER, Litt.D. Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Vol. VII. INDEX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MR. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


BALLADS OF DOWN. ByG. F. Savace- 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. (‘The of Wicklow”). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This is a companion volume to ** Stories of Wicklow,” by the 

same Author, published in 1886. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Cuaries S. 


Devas, M.A., sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the 
Royal University of Ireland. Second Edition. Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1901. Price Sixpence. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE. By H.C. | JOE THORNE’S “VI'LET.” By 
BaiLey. (Continued.) | Apa Situ. 
THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS. ANCIENT HERBALS. By Tuomas 
VI. Mapame Necker. By S. G. Cooke-TRENCH. 
TALLENTVRE. FYANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. 
THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO: A Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Story in Verse. By Mrs. CLEMENT (Continued.) 
Suonran. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
SHEBAIL. By A. Foster. By AnpREw Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


DEIRDRE WED 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Hersert TRrencu. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The best hundred pages of English verse which the 
espe school of the last two decades has produced, but it is more than this...... 

very syllable is meant, and will repay the closest and most intense examination 
«+... We can leave the best of Mr. Trench with safety to the appreciation of the 
wise, who will read him. His work will last..... A scholarly little masterpiece.” 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A notable poem......The first serious attempt of a modern 
poet to use the Irish material as the great masters have used the classics...... 
Admirably does the poetry reflect the elemental spirit and passion breathing 
through legendary souls...... lectinet with feeling for bold archaic grandeur.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Trench has achieved a remarkable success...... A few quota- 
tions will illustrate the imaginative vigour and originality of the poem. Mr. 
Trench’s power of consummate expression is nowhere better seen than in a few 
lines which recall a passage in Keats’ ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’...... A work of great 
imaginative value which should secure him a place among the few inspired singers 
of our days.” 

The Atheneum says in its principal article: ‘‘ Mr. Trench aims at and often 
achieves nobleness......A finely human treatment...... Here are a richness of music 
and a glow of imagination by no means too common in contemporary poetry. And 
these qualities occur again and again throughout Mr. Trench’s volume..... Not only 
‘ Deirdre Wed,’ but several of the shorter poems, are marked by great intellectual 
sincerity, and frequent felicity of rhythm and phrase.” 


The Academy.— A poet of very exceptional technical accomplishment...... His 
diction is strikingly rich and classical, with a bold tendency to innovation......Mr, 
Trench has a future betore him....../ 4 book of mark.” 

Guardian.—‘‘ A fine story of a maid who leaves the chief who claims her in 
marriage and follows an outlaw......He is able to realise romantic passion.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ The various measures of the poem are used with force 
and distinction, and give something of the mystery and splendour of romance...... 
We find a pregnant simplicity in * Maurya’s Song’ and in ‘The Bloom’ and 
‘The Nutier’ there is something of a fanciful embroidery on Nature that is 
delicate and expressive. Mr. Trench does not often satisfy, but he is never dull or 
common.” 

Standard.—‘ Resolutely, if ruggedly, original.” 

The Artist, in a special article, says: “ ‘ Deirdre Wed’ is beautiful from begin- 
ning to end.” 

Spectator.—"...... In all three parts there is continually beauty of thought, beauty 
of image, and frequently beauty of phrase.” 

Saturday Review.—“ The language of the Jabberwock.” 


METHUEN & CO. 


NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 


PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFIGIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1901. 


TWENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 

This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock Exchange, 
and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. Every kind of 
security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the innumerable Com- 
mercial and Industrial Companies known to the London Market, is described in 
elaborate and exhaustive detail. 


To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be found 
invaluable ; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company Director and 
Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found indispensable as the 


STANDARD book of reference. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 


BRIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
The Game clearly explained and taught by Aeason instead of by Rule alone. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. MELRose. Also by the 
same Author (and uniform with “* Bridge Whist” in size, plan and price), ‘* Solo 
Whist ” and “ Scientific Whist. 

‘* For simplicity of statement, for lucidity of exposition, and for completeness of 
instruction, it would be difficult to find an equal to this work.” 
Westminster Budget. 
Written extremely well.” — Literature. 
‘** A volume which is second to none.”- Sporting Life. 

“The best book on the subject that we have seen.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

Bridge ‘ Cavendish.’ St. James's Gazette. 

A work like this will he!p the foundation of a sound code." Scotsman. 

** Just what such a book should be.” — Topical Times. 


London: L, UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
MORING’S QUARTERLY. 


An Artistic and Archeological Journal. Price 1s. net: post free, 1s. 3d. 
No. XVII. (MARCH, 1901) CONTAINS: 
FRENCH ART OF THE PAST AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION (Illustrated). 

THE ROMAN CAMP AT BIRDOSWOLD (lllustrated). 
OLD WORLD NAME PUNNING. 
NOTES ON EXTRA PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
THE “NEW” GENEALOGY. 

Lonpon: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, W.C. 
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The Literary World says in its principal article : ‘‘ Rarely, too rarely does such E 
a book come to us for judgment......All this is told in the unmistakeable manner of i 
a true poet, as this single quotation is enough to prove twenty times over...... If Mr. 
Trench may not yet be compared with Mr. Yeats for grace in workmanship he may a 
be at once received as far more virile. The power displayed in ‘ Deirdre Wed’ is 
quite beyond the reach of the author of ‘ The Wind among the Reeds.’” 
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To Garden Lovers. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE 
DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, thousands of volumes having been sold here 


and in America. 

The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to 
seek: it is very full, accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by Mr. George 
Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, of whom it has been said that he is 
almost a unique example of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under 


one hat. 

More than 3,750 Genera and 19,500 Species of Garden Plants are described, 
with all necessary insttuctions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects 
and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are also fully dealt with. 

The Work comprises a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, and other 
eatures of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. It is in fact a working 
Encyclopedia for all working horticulturists, be they Professional or Amateur. 


Tue Dictionary oF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
5 handsome large post quarto vols., in half Persian, 


«loth sides, marble edges, at 
FOUR GUINEAS, 
The Edition will be supplied Carriage Paid and Complete, on payment of 
9s. 

down, the balance being payable ia Monthly Instalments of 4s. 6d. each. 
This edition includes the new Century Supplement, but as the whole of that is not 
yet printed, only 4 vols. can be delivered now, but the fifth will follow at the end of 
March. 


FORM OF ORDER. 
To L. Urcorr Gitt, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ‘‘ Nicholson's 
Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., 
for which I enclose os. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments 
of 4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments 


are paid. 
Address | 


LA REWVUE 
ET 
Rewue des Rewues 


(Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
REVUE DES REVUES). iéchement illustrés. 
XII¢ ANNEE. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &1'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Rav. 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'u” an pour LA 

EVUE et Revue des Revues, ricHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Arex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SakcEY); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zoa); ‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait /e rer e¢ fe 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par le» grands noms trancaix< et érranyers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
Spectus. 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étranger 

chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One PENNY. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
CANON T. T. CARTER. | REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLING. ATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
REV. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D. | S. BARING-GOULD. 
&c. 
The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


Of all Newsagents and Stationers, or direct Srom the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 
ManaGer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 


OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Che iRoval Socicty of 
ainter=Etchers and Engravers 


THE GALLERY, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


NINETEENTH 


NNUAL EXHIBITION 


INCLUDING A SMALL EXHIBITION OF THE 


WORKS OF THE NORWICH SCHOOL. 
By J. CROME, J. S. COTMAN, and E. T. DANIELL. 
NOW OPEN FROM 10 TO 6. 


Admission le. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Sec. 
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Words are to language what bread is to life. 


TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 
A £5 Work for £4, 


Obtainable immediately for 5s. down and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopzedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILYIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


ly 
4 


‘*T went to all the dictionaries, and I could not find that ‘Commitment ’ was ever used except for committing a man to prison.”—Vide 
Six WILLIAM Harcourt’s speech in the House of Commons, March 14. 

Sir William evidently did not consult the new IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, which gives a variety o: meanings to the word,, 
including (1) ‘a term in legislation ” and (2) ‘‘the act of pledging or engaging one’s self.” For further definitions see the Dictionary itself. 


The NEW EDITION is the thing for 
the NEW CENTURY and the NEW REIGN. 


The New Edition contains 32,000 additional Words and 233,000 References 
in all. 
The four volumes are handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, are well 
illustrated, and contain some beautiful plates. 


Specimen. pages and further particulars will be forwarded on application, or the book. 
may be seen at the offices of the Saturpay Review. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SarurpAY Review, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The List of Applications opens on Monday, the 25th of March, 1gor, and will be closed on or before Thursday, the 28th of March, for both Town and Country. 


YORKSHIRE IRON AND COAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IRONMASTERS AND COLLIERY OWNERS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ Acts, 1862 ‘ro 1900. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£300,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
150,000 PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each, entitled to a Cumulative Dividend of 6 ~ cent. sas annum ... £150,000 


150,000 ORDIN. ARY SHARES of 41 each 150,000 
£300,000 
BEBENTURE STOCK: 
£150,000 4} per cent FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK... 
PRESENT ISSUE: 

£150,000 43 per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK a £150,000 
120,000 6 per cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each 120,000 
150,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each _... 150,000 


Applic: ations for First Mortgage Debenture Stock or Shares will be received at the Head Office of the HALIFAX COMMERCI ae BANKING COMPANY, 
Hipperholme (near Halifax), King’s Cross (Halifax), 1 ow Moor (near Bradford), 
Mytholmroyd (via Manchester); and also at the ROY AL BANK OF SCOTL: AND, 123 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


LIMITED, and at the following Branches: Bradford, Brighouse, Hull, Leeds, 


DEBENTURE 


On Application .. -. £20 0 oO On Application 
On Allotment .. oe 309 0 O On. Allotment .. 
On 30th April, 1901 On 30th April, roo1 
On 30th May, 1901 2000 On 30th May, 


PREFERENCE SHARES. 


The Debenture Stock will be issued and will be aiiuat in multiples of £10 


and will be secured by a Trust Deed constituting a first specific mortgage on the 

Freehold and Leasehold Properties of the Company, and a first floating charge on 

the whole undertaxing and other assets of the Company. The Stock is redeemable 

at the expiration o' thirty years from the 1st January, 1901, by the operation of a 

Sinking Fund, for which purpose the sum of £2,675 will be paid each year to the 
rustees for the Debenture Stockholders. 

The Preference Shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and rank as to both dividend and Capital in priority to the ordinary 
— and entitle the holders to the same voting rights as the Ordinary Share- 

olders. 

Interest on the Debenture Stock and Dividends on the Preference Shares will be 
paid half-yearly on the rst January and 1st July in each year, the first payment, 
Sotoute ated from the due dates of payment of the several instalments, to be made on 

the rst July, 1901. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 
LONDON TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED, 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES BOOTH, Esq., J.P., Spring Hall, Halifax, Manufacturer (Vice-Chairman 
alifax Commercial Banking Company, Ltd., Chairman of the West Yorkshire 
Iron and Coal Company, Ltd.). 
W. B. MYERS-BESWICK, Esg., Gristhorpe Manor, Filey (Director of the West 
Yorkshire Iron and Coal Company, Ltd.). 
PHILIP E. BEACHCROFT, Esq., 1 and 2 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
Russian £¢llieries Ltd.). 
H. C. EMBLETON, F&q., M.Inst.M.E., Central Bank Chambers, Leeds (Director 
of the Old Silkstone Collieries, Ltd., and the Bedlington Collieries, Ltd.). 
— RILEY, Esq., Richmond Iron Works, Stockton-on- Tees, Iron Manu- 
‘acturer. 


ORDINARY SHARES. 


ee . £0 2 6 On Application .. ae «- £0 2 6 
oe © 2 On Allotment @ 2 6 
ee oe 6 On 30th April, 1901 oe @ 7 6 
ee 7 6 On 30th May, 1901 ee 

£41 00 41 0 0 


BANKERS. 
HALIFAX COMMERCIAL BANKING CO., Lrp., Halifax and Branches. 
ROYAL BANK OP SCOTLAND, 123 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. H. W. & J. BLACKBURN, Chartered Accountants, 2 East Parade, 
Leeds, and at Bradford. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS & CARPMAEL, No. 1 Copthall Buildings, 
London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 


Lonpon :—Messrs. SHEPPARDS, PELLYS, SCOTT & CO., 57 Old Broad 
Street, London, EC. 

Leeps :—Messrs. HIRST, TURNE R & TENNANT, 5 East Parade, and Stock 
Exchange, Leeds. 

Messrs. J. REDMAYNE & Co. (late Ridsdale & Wailes), 79 Albion 

Street and Stock Exchange, Leeds. 

Braprorp :—Messrs. MIDDLETCN & FRASER, Swan Arcade, and Stock 
Exchange, Bradford. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
R. JOHNSTONE (Secretary pro tem.), 2 East Parade, Leeds. 


The prospectus will be advertised on Monday next. Prospectuses and forms of 
Application can be obtained at the offices of the Company, and of the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Solicitors. 


BECHUANALAND EXPLORATION. 


RHODESIAN AND TRANSVAAL PROSPECTS. 


“Te ordinary general meeting of the Bechuanaland Exploration 

Company (Limited) was held on March 18 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
under the presidency of Lord Gifford, V.C., Chairman of the company. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Donald) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
the Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, stated that, in 
common with the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa (Limited) and the South 
African Gold Trust (Limited), the directors had taken a moderate interest on the 
Wassau banket formation and other gold mines in West Africa, with so far highly 
satisfactory results in regard to profits. None of the company’s holdings, where 
quoted, stood in the books above the market prices, but in many instances below, 
and, taken in the aggregate, the directors were of opinion that the amount was con- 
siderably below the real value of the shares. Since the issue of the report negotia- 
tions had been proceeding with influential parties for dealing with the claims belong- 
ing tothe Raymond Rhodesia Company, together with claims owned by other parties, 
which had been carefully selected and reported upon by first-class engineers. An 
amount which was considered sufficient for the development of the claims had been 
practically guaranteed, and the directors regarded the negotiations as advantageous to 
the company. With regard to the position and prospects of the Matabele Proprietary 
Mines, the Alice Proprietary Mines, the Northern Copper Company, and the 
Umniati Development Company, in all of which the company were largely inter- 
ested, he referred to their farms, mining claims, and town stands, and pointed out 
that they were taken in the balance-sheet at £130,247, against £129,683 in the pre- 
vious year. The town stands were in Buluwayo, and, although there had been little 
demand during the year for such properties, the board believed their aggregate value 
to be much in excess of the cost at which they were included in the accounts. The 
fact that the farms were all well situated, and that railways which were in course of 
construction would pass through or in the immediate neighbourhood of several of 
them, ought to increase their value considerably. Although the conditions under 
which the mining industry of Rhodesia had been labouring during the year were 
unfavourable, a fair amount of work had been accomplished. The board regarded 
the company’s mining claims in the Transvaal as a very valuable asset, especially 
when peace was established in the country. The total assets of the company amounted 
to £448,165, whilst the liabilities, as shown on the opposite side, irrespective of 
capital and the amount standing to credit of profit and loss, are just over £10,000. 
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The creditors, £7,244, and the bills, which were for funds required in South Africa, 
were duly paid. The profit and loss account shows that the expenditure in London 
amounted to £4,928, against which was received in interest and transfer fees £3,604, 
both a great improvement on last year's figures. In South Africa the expenditure 
was £7,634 and the receipts £6,239. The expenditure exceeded the previous year 
by £223, while the receipts exceeded those for the previous year by over £2,800. The 
profit on shares sold and dividends received together amount to £16 533, whilst the 
net profit for the year was £13,814. This, added to the amount brought forward, 
makes a total of £38,160 to the credit of profit and loss at 30th September last, as 
shown on the face of the balance-sheet. In view of the state of affairs in South 
Africa generally, and the difficulties in Rhodesia, he thought it more prudent to 
leave the distribution of the profit in abeyance for the present. The report, however, 
shows an increase in the amount of profit by that earned since the 30th September, 
and the directors propose paying an interim dividend of 5 per cent., free of income- 
tax, for the current year. 

Mr. Edmund Davis seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. _ 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Davis, Major F. I. Ricarde- 
Seaver was re-elected a director. 

Major Ricarde-Seaver thanked the shareholders for having re-elected him, 
remarking that that was the tenth time they had thus shown their confidence in 
him. With regard to the Transvaal, although their interests there were less than 
those in Rhodesia, they were still of sufficient importance to demand a few words 
from him. When he addressed the shareholders at the last meeting they were still 
in doubt as to the date when they might be in possession of the mines on the Rand, 
and as to whether they would find those mines, the mills, and the various properties 
belonging to the different companies intact or a mass of ruins. Fortunately, owing to 
the energetic action of our Commander-in-Chief, destruction of property was avoided ; 
the mines, almost without exception, were found to be intact, and when our forces 
entered Johannesburg he was glad to say they found everything as they could have 
desired. The conditions which had existed in the country since then had prevented a 
resumption of work on the mines, but as a director of one or two companies on the 
Rand he might state that, bearing in mind the very limited supply of labour available, 
the preliminary operations were well ahead, and as soon as Sir Alfred Milner got well 
into his official chair in the Transvaal he believed they would have a resumption 
of mining activity, not, of course, on the large scale on which it was being con- 
ducted when the war interrupted it, but still on a sufficiently large scale to enable 
many of the mines to enter upon the productive stage. When they met next year 
he trusted they would be in a position to congratulate themselves even more than 
they did now, and that the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies would be in 
a flourishing state and become one of the brightest jewels in the British Crown. 

After the usual votes of thanks the proceedings terminated. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


BAN BK. 


DRESDEN—BERLIN -HAMBURG—BREMEN—LONDON—NUREMBERG- -FUERTH— HANOVER—BUCKEBURG—DETMOLD— 


MANNHEIM—CHEMNITZ— LUBECK— ALTONA. 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Twenty-Eighth Ordinary General Meeting, to be held at the Offices in DRESDEN, 
on SATURDAY, the 23RD of MARCH, 1901. 


Capital Fully Paid, Marks 130,000,000 (£6,500,000). 


We beg to report that the profits for the year ending December 31st, 1900, after 
fully providing for bad and doubtful debts, permit of the distribution of a dividend 
of 8 per cent. 

The turnover is £1,360,399,406 as compared with £1,408,256,537 for 1899. 

The small decrease fn the volume of business, as indicated by these figures, is ‘due 
to the interpretation placed by the Courts on the new Bourse law, in c onsequence of 
which time bargains in mining and industrial shares, and the resulting carrying-over 
transactions, have been superseded by cash transactions. This has naturally caused 
a diminution in the earnings from commissions on stock dealings. 

But we are glad to say that this falling off has been largely made up by a steady 
increase in the revenue from other departments, and more especially by the satisfac- 
“— growth of the business of all our branches. 

‘or tradé and industry in Germany, the year 1900 marks an unfavourable turn. 
The continued dearness of money, the check to international trade caused by the 
prolonged war in South Africa and the troubles in China have had a paralysing 
effect on the spirit of enterprise, and have detrimentally influenced the relations 
existing between supply and demand in manufactures, 

In the spring of the year under review, news arrived from the United States of 
America of an over-production in the iron industry, which created apprehensions of 
large shipments of American iron and coal to European countries. Although these 
fears proved to be exaggerated, a retrograde movement commenced on the German 
Bourses, which gradually extended to all industrial securities, and temporarily 
assumed a serious aspect. 

The year was particularly disastrous to the woollen industry. After a great 
speculative rise in wool and woollen products generally, a rapid fall took place, 
resulting in heavy losses to many firms. 

Following on this, during the last quarter of the year, the collapse of two 
Mortgage Institutions dealt a heavy blow to the market for for Mortgage Debentures. 


Reserve Fund, Marks 34,000,000 (£1,700,000), 


The maladministration of these particular concerns, which brought about their 
downfall, did not, however, come as a surprise to those in well-informed circles, and 
the well-founded confidence in the soundness of our first-class institutions of this 
kind has happily not been influenced by this event. 

That the German money market should have stood all these adverse events with- 
out more serious consequences, may be accepted as a sign of the strength of our 
national prosperity, and as a proof of a generally healthy economic situation. 

he quieter tone of business prevailing during the second half of the year, both on 
the Bourses and in manufacturing circles, led to a considerably reduced demand for 
money. As aconsequence, the rate of interest, both during the autumn and at the 
end of the year, was only moderately high, and it is anticipated that money will 
become still cheaper. 

While during the period of great industrial activity the interest taken by the 
public in securities yielding a fixed rate of interest had very materially subsided, 
this class of securities has now again come into favour, and since the beginning of 
the new year the loans of the German Confederate States and of the Municipalities 
have been largely bought at rising prices. 

The Deposits again show a considerable increase, having risen during the year 
from a 149,000 to £4,728,000, and the number of Deposit Accounts from 17,845 
to 26,9 

Bills Bendenhle have risen from £6,119,091 in 1899 to £7,523,558 in 1g00. 


E. GUTMANN, ARNSTADT, G. KLEMPERER, DALCHOW, 
MUELLER, L. VON STEIGER, GRIMSEHL., 
Dresden, February, 1gor. 
The full Report (in may beo ol on at the London Office, 
No. >. 65 Old Broad Street. 


BALANCE-SHEET—DECEMBER 31st, 1900, 
20 MARKS = 41. 


Dr. Cr. 
Reserve Fund ... ee 1,700,000 Bills Receivable. oe os 7,523,558 
Current Accounts and Deposits ‘ ve en on 1457399735 Cash Balances with other Banks and Bankers ve oe oe ée 388,5 
Acceptances against Credits -_ Securities ne ee 6,553,152 Loans 2,071,968 
Dividends Unpaid oe . oe ee oe ee oe oe 956 Government Securities, “Railway and other Bonds and ‘Shares’ 1,627,663 
Pension Fund .. oe oe oe 71,006 Current Accounts which £95709. oe 14,675,125 
Profit .. oe ee ee os os o 704,380 Bank Premises .. oe 684,681 
Pension Fund Securities oe ee oe ee 71,006 3006 
_ 430,275,106 £30,2 75,106 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCQUNT—DECEMBER 3ist, 1900. 
Dr. Cr. 
To Current Expenses... we os ‘£206,679 , By Balance from 1899 _ .. os os 44,189 
Taxes oe os 53,3 Gross Profit for 1900 .. oe oe 972,217 
Amount written off Furniture and Fittings os oe 6,950 
Amount written off and doubtful 5,028 
Profit oe oe oe 704,380 
£976,406 £976,406 


MOZAMBIQUH COMPANY. 


BALANCE SHEET to the 3ist DECEMBER, 1899. 


Dr. 
s. d. 4 
Capital ee ee 1,000,000 
Unissued (196,668 Shares) oe 196,668 o o 
Issued Shares oe oe ee 803,332 0 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee oe 3,017 12 9 
Creditors for Securities deposited oe ee se 23,861 0 oO 
Bills Payable. eo oe ee 6,220 16 o 
Dividend 1897— Balance oe oe ee ee 834 1 6 
Pensions and Payments in Africa .. oe oe 154 14 6 
Suspense Account— 
2,000 Shares—Panga Silindi United, Ltd. . 2,000 0 
7,780 Shares—Premier Concession of 
Mozambique, Ltd. 7:780 0 
7,500 Braganza Gold ‘Mining Com- 
any oe oe oe ee 7;500 © 
85,000 Shares—M bi 1 Cc lidated 
Mines, Ltd.. 42,500 0 0 
83356 Shares—C ompanhia do Luabo . 8,356 0 o 
Shares—Companhia da Gorongoza 8,800 o 
6,300 Shares—-Companhia das Minas d’Ouro 
da Manica .. 6,300 0 Oo 
400 Shares—Companhia Africana de Explo- 
SIVOS .. 8,000 0 Oo 
1,000 Shares—Companhia des" Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique .. 4,002 0 
10,000 Shares—Companhia Colonial do Buzi 10,000 0 0 
105,236 0 
Certificates representing interests of rr, in the Beira may Co. 55,000 0 o 
Unrealised Value of Lands reclai ° os oe 34:277 1 10 
Unrealised Profits .. oo os 6,735 14 2 
Balance as per Profit and Loss Account . es am os oe 155,868 9 1 


41,194,537 10 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Cr. 
Shareholders’ Account— 4 & L s. d. 
Calls payable (since received) .. 17,293 10 
Properties and Rights acquired... oe 261,342 13 5 


Shares and Debentures— 


2,453 Shares Companhia de Mocambique 2,453 0 0 
60,540 Shares Beira Railway Company ° 25,722 15 6 

5,870 Shares Beira Company Comité 
de Paris . 4,681 16 o 


422,000 — Consols, “Bank ‘of Lisbon and 
24,645 17 0 
2 


£22,000 English Consols, Crédit’ F. Portugais. 24,635 16 


Participation in Sub-Conc 

2,000 Shares Panga and Sitieel “United, 
Limited .. 

7,780 Shares The Premier Concessions of 


2,000 0 90 


Mozambique, Limite 7;:780 0 
7,500 Shares Braganza Gold Mining Com 7,509 0 0 
85,000 Shares Mozambique ae ted 
Mines, Limited . 42,500 0 
8,356 Shares Companhia ‘do Luabo .. oe 8,356 0 o 
2,200 Shares Companhia Gorongoza .. 8, oo 
6, ,300 Shares Companhia das Minas Ouro da 
Manica 6,300 0 oO 
400 Shares Companhia ‘Africana de E xplo- 
sivos .. 8,000 o 


1,000 Shares Companhia des. Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique 
10,000 Shares Companhia Colonial do Buzi ;: 


4,000 0 
10,000 0 


105,236 0 


100,000 Shares Beira Railway Company—De- 
posited in Bank of Portugal os o- 55,000 0 O 
160,236 0 
Deposits to Order oe oe es oe 138,643 18 10 
Cash — (In Gold .. 1,017$000 
In hand ,, Currency 1,013%145 
( 363 
Cash in hands of Committees. 
In Paris .. 470,760 2 3 
In London .. ee os 44,888 17 4 
115,648 19 7 
Beira Railway Company oe oe 1,000 0 O 
e Company (in formation) ee oe ee 207 7 3 
Sundry Debtors .. oe ee ee oe oe 8,917 13 10 
Securities dep d as qualification oe 23,861 
Stores .. oe ee ee 417 5 6 
Preliminary Expenses “4 ee ee oe oe 46,067 13 11 
Bills Receivable... ee ee ee oe 31,699 15 11 
Lands Reclaimed from the Sea ee oe 34;277 1 10 
Administration in Africa (Balance) . oe os oe 1940 0 0 


415194,537 10 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MAHAN’S 


THE W4R 
IN AFRICA 


By Captain 
A. T. Manan, 
U.S.N., Au- 
thor of *‘ The 
Life of Nel- 
son,” ‘* The 
Influence of 
Sea Power on 
History,” &c. 


Third Edition. 
In 1 Vol, 
crown Svo. 
cloth extra, 
with Map, 
ros. 6d. net. 


The clearest 
exposition of 
the general out- 
lines of the cam- 
paign that has 
yet appeared ” 
—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 


“Perhaps 
nowhere does 
there exist in 
brief compass 
so well written 
a narrative of 
the campaign.” 
— Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

“Will be ap- 
preciated by all 
military read- 
ers." — Broad 
Arrow. 


CAPTAIN. 


STORY OF 


CAPTAIN 
MAHAN’S 
THE 
PROBLEM 
OF ASIA 
AND ITS 
EFFECT 
UPON 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL 
POLICIES 


By Captain 
A. T. Manan, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 
With Map, 
259 pp., post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net, 


“Masterly 
and lucid... 
well deserves 
careful study.” 
—Daily Tele- 
graph. 


“Sound and 
valuable, and 
contains less 
matter to be 


skipped than | 


any book 
written of late 
about China 
and the Trans- 
vaal.” 


Academy. 


SAILING 
ALONE 
AROUND 


By Captain 
Josuva SLo- 


periences of the 
Sloop Spray” 
on her single- 
handed voyage 
of 46,000 miles. 
With 63 Illus- 
trations. Se- 
cond Edition. 
Crown &vo. 
cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. net. 


“This wonder- 


| ful story of reso- 

lute adventure. I 
| do not hesitate to 

call it the most 

extraordinary 
| book, in its way, 
ever published.” 
|—Sir Edwin 
| Arnold. 

“Very racy 
reading, with a 
welcome touch 
of the salt sea 
breeze."—J dlu 
trated London 
News. 

**Should 
millions of readers. 
A wonderful 
record of human 
pluck, endur- 
ance, and perse- 
verance.” 
| Chambers's 
| Journal. 


cum. Being a | 
Personal Nar- | 
rative of the Ex- | 


| equine 


‘HORSES 
THE WORLD| 


By THEO. 
TAUNTON. 
With Portraits, 
Pedigrees, 
Principal Per- 
formances, De- 
scriptions of 
Races, and 
various __ inter- 
esting items, ex- 
tending over a 
period of nearly 
two centuries. 
New Edition. 
With 200 por- 
traits. Crown 
4to. 425. net. 


“This edition 
brings the work so 
nearly neck and 
neck with Time as 
to have a portrait 
and a life of the 
latest Derby win- 
ner, the brother to 
Persimmon and 
Florizel, Jones be- 
ing flatteringly 
included in the 
portrait. Burke 
does little more, 
and in some ways 
less, for a duke 
than this book 
does for its 
celebri- 
ties ; and the new 
edition keeps the 
work worthy of its 
reputation.” 

Scotsman. 


KILMENY. 


SUNRISE. 


Edition of Mr. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 
GREEN PASTURES. 
MAID OF KILLEENA. 


BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


/t may be interesting to state that, of the lat HALF-CROWN 
BLACK’S Novels 
QUARTER OF A MILLION Jaze deen sold. 


upwards of A 


SPECIAL ‘NOTICE. 


WILLIAM BLAGK’S NOVELS. 


IN NEW UNIFORM BINDING AT 
TWO SHILLINGS. 
READY. TO BE ISSUED IN APRIL. 


LADY SILVERDALE’'S 
SWEETHEART. 


| WHITE WINGS. 


| WOLFENBURG. 


FORTUNATUS. 


| These will be followed by a similar 


| NEW PRINCE 


Monthly Issue o 


Mr. Black's 


| other Novels in due course. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
WORKS sy tue BISHOP-DESICNATE OF LONDON. 


IN PREPARATION. 


“THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 


Four Addresses on the Life of the Queen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. 

Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. 


Crown +o. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Zhird Edition. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


A Course of Lent Lectures. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
[Third Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 
STEWARDS. 


Being Three Addresses delivered to Clergy at Loughton. 
18mo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


A Sequel to the ** Men who Crucify Christ.” 
Crown 8vo. art linen boards, Is. 6d. 
[Third Edition. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. 


Being Addresses delivered to those preparing for Holy Orders at the. 
Clergy School, Leeds. 


18mo. art linen boards, Is. 6d. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 
PROBLEMS. 


By the Right. Rev the Lord Bishop of DuRHAM, the Revs. Canon. 
Scotr HoLLAnp, Canon Gore, Canon BARNET T, A.CHANDLER, 
T. C. Fry, A. L. LItvey, and P. DEARMER. 
With Preface and Introduction by W. J. HockING, Vicar of 
All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Just out, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown $vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


** Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered." —J/orning Post. 
** This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at 
hand for reference.”— Spectator. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER. 


By the Very Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


** One is glad to come across a volume like this that is made up of ‘ sanctified 
common-sense’ from beginning to end.” —-Literary World. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 
Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


OLD AND NEW CENTURY BELLS. 


By Georce Haw. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CO. 
} 


Six Addresses delivered at the Churches of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. James, Taunton. 
By the Rev. JOHN R. VERNON, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, 
Author of ** The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” ‘‘ From the Granary,” &c- 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 
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